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Cam your hands keep a secret? 


Some hands fairly shout —“I work in a factory!” Of 
course, there’s no reason why their owner should be 
ashamed of his work, but there’s no need for his hands 
to tell the world about it. 


No matter how dirty your work may be, you can easily 
avoid work-stained hands by calling on Lava Soap for 
help. Lava is a soap for hands that must do particularly 
dirty, greasy jobs all day long. Surface dirt, or ’way- 
down deep dirt, yields quickly to its rich, creamy, pene- 
trating lather. Use any water that’s handy —hard or 
soft, hot or cold — and the result is just the same. 


Lava’s unusual cleansing powers come from its care- 
fully chosen ingredients—pure vegetable oils and 
pulverized Italian pumice as fine as flour. That’s why 
Lava cleans so thoroughly and gently — that’s why 
you can use it as freely as any other good toilet soap 
without harming your hands. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lava comes in cakes of conven- 
ient size in handy individual car- 
tons. Get a cake from your grocer 
or druggist and find out for your- 
self how quickly, thoroughly and 
gently it cleans, and how long it 
lasts. 
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SILVER 
STEEL 


MR. HAPPY MAN 
SAYS: 


“They make your work easy be- 





cE 

cause they are light and easy to \ ATKINS 
handle; their high quality (SIL- aaa 
VER STEEL), two-way taper | UO 
grinding, and keen cutting teeth r 
make sawing a pleasure.” 






















Do you own a set of Atkins Saws? 
If not, buy them at any first-class 
hardware store in your town. 


Every mechanic should learn more about 
Atkins SILVER STEEL Hand, Rip and 
Panel Saws, Saw Tools, Saw Specialties, 
Hack-Saw Blades and Frames, also Plas- {* 
tering Trowels, Coping Saws, Band and, & 
Circular Saws, etc. a 


Ask your dealer for ATKINS Hand, Rip 
and Panel Saws, also Circular Saws for 
electrically driven machines; Narrow 
Band Saws, Files, Grinding Wheels, Plas- 
tering Trowels, etc. 


RQ 
© COPING SAW 
rete Alii 





INT S —— 


Enclose 25c for carpenter nail 
apron, SAW SENSE, and useful 
souvenir. 
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E.C. ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STHEL SAW PROPLE 


Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Haiai!ton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 
Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in the Follow 
ing Cities: 


Atlanta San Francisco 
Memphis New Orleans Seattle 
Chicago New York City Paris, France 


Minneapolis Portland, Ore. Vancouver, B. C. 
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T IS a moving sight to record the steady formation of 
trade-unions in the South. This group of workers 
maligned as docile and cheap has risen in the strength 
of their manhood and womanhood and said, “We 
want the agency of justice and freedom.” Low wages, 
long hours, child labor, company houses, and a long 
list of other grievances are the cause of the revolt 

which spreads from mill to mill, and town to town. 

Practically all these southern people have in a short period 

moved from an agricultural environment to 

South Turns to conditions attendant upon work in a modern 

factory with power operated machinery. Ina 

few years at the best they have adjusted to 
fundamental changes which were decades in the making. 

It is little wonder that southern factory workers first accepted 
conditions as they found them. It was the stretch-out «ystem that 
ended their novitiate in learning the problems of industrial work re- 
lations. 
Realizing that managements have been exploiting them, textile 
workers are seeking the agency that will assure them rights as human 
beings and as workers and will enable them continuously to have 





Unionism 
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opportunity to a part in deciding questions that affect them primarily 
and thus avoid such injustices as the stretch-out system in the future. 

Trade-unions are not opposed to increasing output but they 
oppose methods that fail to make the necessary changes in work con- 
ditions with adequate compensation to the workers for new achieve- 
ments. ' 

It is a most convincing demonstration of the virility of trade- 
unions to see the workers in this newest industrial section turn with 
faith and confidence to the labor movement. 

Our labor movement in turn has an obligation to help these new 
union members to learn the methods of unionism and to acquire the 
discipline of responsible leadership. Now is the time for all trade- 
unions to send all the help they can to the industrial workers of the 
South. 


Machine Despite increasing production in many in- 
Displacement dustries and many obvious indications of 

prosperity, there have been persistent re- 
ports of distress and unemployment from all sections of the country 
and many groups of workers. Reductions in the number of employees 
in manufacturing disclosed that one element in this distress was dis- 
placement of workers by machinery and technical change. 

Since the beginning of the industrial revolution when production 
was taken out of homes and into factories there has been a continuous 
record of human distress in the wake of technical progress. As the 
records of even such discerning observers as the New York Journal of 
Commerce relate, wage-earners were temporarily inconvenienced by 
the introduction of new machines. Inconvenienced they certainly 
were and are, but is not that too mild a term for finding one’s self 
out of a job, with the skills and experience of a lifetime made worth- 
less until they can be adapted to new needs not yet developed, with 
income cut off, obligations to meet, and family to maintain? 

There seems to be no reason why there could not be advance 
planning to provide against such situations. When plans for technical 
changes are under way, it seems a perfectly logical thing for manage- 
ment to confer with Labor to consider the effect of the changes upon 
the workers so that the transition may be intelligent and without such 
great distress. 

We urge industries to consider this suggestion and to help meet 
the problem of technological unemployment. 

A national system of employment agencies under federal super- 
vision could disclose the existence of machine displacement and could 
cooperate with management and with Labor in order to deal with 
the problem. Cooperation to provide plans in advance is a perfectly 
logical and constructive policy so that transitional periods due to the 
installation of new technical procedure may be intelligently managed 
without such human distress. 
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Automobile Pros- The automobile industry is turning out ma- 
perity Depends on chines at an amazing rate and the rate for 
W age-Earners lower priced cars is higher than that for the 


medium and high priced cars. The industry 
looks to wage-earners for purchasers of these cars. 

Mass production can not continue without thousands of buyers. 
The industry therefore is dependent on persons with moderate in- 
comes. The market would soon be overstocked if wage-earners 
could not buy. This industry is peculiarly the beneficiary of the theory 
of high wages and greater leisure for wage-earners which the Ameri- 
can labor movement first proclaimed and by persistent struggle and 
human suffering compelled society to recognize as principles of social 


and industrial progress. 
Notwithstanding the fact that they benefit from the standards 


which unions battled to establish, owners and managers of the auto- 
mobile industry deliberately oppose union organization of their own 
plants and refuse to deal with Labor through the established stand- 
ard trade-unions although unions federated in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have led in pointing out the fact that wage-earners are 
‘also consumers, and in developing public opinion in support of high 
purchasing power and more leisure for workers in industry. The 
Federation has been the best sales agency for automobiles. 

Suppose wage-earners would refuse to bvy automobiles and their 
buyers’ strike should be successful, what would it mean to the auto- 
mobile industry? 


The Census Bill which just became law pro- 
vides for the most extensive census in the 
history of our country. In addition to the usual population census 
there will be included a census of unemployment and a census of 
distribution. 

The latter will be of importance to producers, indicating the 
commercial channels through which finished products move to their 
buyers. This is a new field. 

Equally new is the census of unemployment. For the first time 
in our history we shall have data showing the number of persons un- 
employed. This will be a measuring rod that will help us to estimate 
other situations. Cumulative unemployment records are of course 
essential to full understanding of the unemployment problem and its 
control. This first unemployment census should be carefully planned 
to disclose the causes of unemployment as well as the numbers unem- 
ployed. 
The American Federation of Labor regards this unemployment 
census as a most important step forward. 


1930 Census 
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The Labor Party American Labor rejoices in the victory and 
Assumes the honor that the British Labor Party won 
Responsibility in the recent election. It is particularly for- 


tunate that a government committed to 
democratic policies and plans has come into power at a period in 
international relations when it is possible to make fateful decisions 
for world peace. 

In the Labor Cabinet with Ramsay MacDonald are experienced 
persons who know the problems of life and work and who are eager 
to use this opportunity for constructive statesmanship for the people 
of Great Britain. American labor is glad of the distinguished honor 
which has come to the labor members of the cabinet. Our practice 
of exchanging fraternal delegates to our annual conventions has 
enabled us to know personally the leaders of the British Trade Union 
Congress. Personal friendships add keenness to our interest and 
our hope for the success of the new government. 





Another Socialist Many years ago three tailors living in 
Program Tooley Street, London, got together and 

wrote a document beginning ‘‘We, the people 
of London.” But that was by no means the only group that lacked a 
sense of humor or proportion. A later parallel of the zeal of the 
three tailors is the Conference on Progressive Labor Action. A 
handful of persons meeting in New York recently seriously raised this 
question: ‘How can we induce the workers of our country to think 
and act as workers?” . 

Obviously this progressive group does not think the millions 
employed as wage-earners “think and act as workers.” They have 
a formula for thinking and acting as workers and because these mil- 
lions of wage-earners do not perform according to formula specifica- 
tions, they must be educated according to the ideals of “uncensored 
working class education.” The formula includes in addition: To de- 
mand a complete program of social insurance; to extend trade-union- 
ism with aggressive activity into the political field and the picket line; 
to develop farmer labor cooperatives; to urge independent labor party 
action.” All this has a familiar ring. 

There have been many other groups who thought they knew bet- 
ter than trade-unionists what trade-union policies ought to be, and 
who organized to convert us. Like them, this group of progressives 
has mistaken phrases for facts and has built its program around the 
things they assume to be true instead of the facts they might have 
found. 

Other similar groups have tried to convert the American labor 
movement to a program of class conscious warfare and to labor party- 
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ism. American labor is convinced that team work will bring more 
progress than warfare. We believe that problems can be solved 
more effectively and more quickly by taking them out of the field of 
partisan politics and making it possible for those immediately con- 
cerned to assume responsibility for getting results. 

We believe that the achievements due to trade-union activity in 
this country justify our faith in present policies. 


Price Movements The report of the President’s Committee on 

Economic Trend brings together price 
changes during the past five years for the most significant factors in 
industry. Comparison of the rates of change for these elements are 
most interesting. The following table gives us the average annual 
rate of change between 1922-1927: 








Average annual 
Series¢ rate of change 
1922-1927 
Per cent 
sd oa oA RU ER Oa a + 2.5 
Production of manulactured goods... ........5scccsscevecsesecccess + 4.0 
oc cccckusnee de adswnworecehsesepesien + 4.0 
cas alk a kaon eke AR Aen — 0.7 
Tee ee i ce cee dna eKkuae aad eae eee Ae TE + 1.7 
Per capita earnings, factory employees................000eeeeeeeeee + 2.4 
Wholesale prices, all commodities. ..............00cecccceeeeeeeees — 0.1 
Wholesale prices, products of American farms in raw state........... + 1.2 
PUpnee Or COMNMNOININS BE Giie EROED.... ooo ccccscncacccccscsevccceces + 1.1 
Wholesale prices, nonagricultural products. ...............0+eee0008 — 1.8 
I ee le ak cae andaednenee + 9.0 
Dividend payments, industrial and miscellaneous corporations. ....... + 6.8 
ee ai canccdce cmawereeSandenneddaense hen ds +14.1 








“The indexes from which the measures in this table are derived are described in later 


sections of this chapter. 
éComputed from data for the period 1923-1927. 


The first three items are indexes to quantity production. All 
have definitely increased so there is available the means to a higher 
standard of living. 

The next three are indexes to the welfare of those employed in 
industry. This is not so convincing. A considerable number of work- 
ers have had to find new employment. Whether they were successful 
in finding new jobs, we cannot tell from this table. We know that 
service industries have increased their demand for Labor, but that 
does not tell us the fate of the workers who had to leave the trades 
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for which they had specially qualified. The decline in factory em- 
ployees should be considered with the yearly increase in population— 
which is about 1.4 per cent. Factory payrolls and per capita earnings 
increased but not in proportion to output or the earnings of capital 
investments. The output per worker increased approximately 3.5 per 
cent a year during the five years studied, the number of employees de- 
creased, while wholesale prices for all commodities declined —o.1 
per cent; the prices for nonagricultural products dropping still more, 

1.8 per cent. 

The most notable increase is shown in profits: For industrial 
corporations an increase of 9 per cent; dividend payments 6.8 per 
cent, while prices of industrial stocks increased 14.1 per cent. 

The figures contain a very definite basis upon which Labor can 
challenge the justice of distribution in this period of extraordinary 
economic progress. 

In addition the report gives striking evidence of Labor distress: 
Of 54 major industries, in 37 there has been a decline of employment; 
actual wage disbursements declined in 26; per capita earnings de- 
clined in 6. These shifts and conflicting movements mean suffering to 
the individual workers concerned. For them it has been a period of 
distress even though the total of all wage-earners’ earnings have in- 
creased. Wage-earners do not have the financial reserves to bear this 
burden of industrial change. Advance plannings by the industry should 
be done to relieve them. 


Leadership Every now and then individuals or groups 

arise to denounce the policies of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or its leaders. Of course criticism is most 
wholesome, and constructive criticism is essential to progress. But 
when critics are disguised proponents of another philosophy and are 
seeking arguments to buttress their program, criticism becomes only 
unfriendly opposition, 

Throughout the course of Federation history, prophets have 
come among us who have tried to commit us to practices out of har- 
mony with our philosophy of voluntarism. When these prophets 
have failed, they uniformly reviled the responsible leaders of the 
Federation for their failure. They convince themselves that the only 
way to succeed is to make changes in the officials of the Federation. 

The fact which these ardent champions fail to grasp is the 
voluntary nature of the labor movement. Powerful as are the oppor- 
tunities of leadership, leaders cannot continue in their responsible 
relationship unless they have the confidence and the approval of those 
they represent. 

The American Federation of Labor is what it is because it repre- 
sents the wishes and convictions of the rank and file of trade-unionists. 
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Child Labor The opponents of the child labor amend- 
Amendment ment are suggesting that Secretary of State 
Stimson declare the child labor amendment 
officially dead. That amendment is far from dead, however. There 
have been active campaigns for its adoption during the past year in 
the following states: Nebraska, Connecticut, Oregon and Tennessee. 
There are children under 15 years of age working regularly in 
factories, on farms, and in stores and offices, and in the streets. These 
children, who are being permanently handicapped for life, number 
more than a million. 

Child labor creates social and economic problems that obstruct 
progress. It denies individuals opportunity to develop their capaci- 
ties and talents. To put children to work is as shortsighted as for a 
farmer to grind his seed corn. The slight cost of supplying a substi- 
tute for the wages of child labor would cost much less than to find 
remedies for the consequences of child labor. 

To the American Federation of Labor the child labor amend- 
ment is a live issue and we shall continue in the struggle until adequate 
child labor legislation is written into the law of the United States. 
It is unthinkable that our rich and prosperous country should fail to 
protect its children. 


Supreme Court— The Supreme Court of the United States al- 
Economist though a judicial body, has more power to 

determine what economic policies business 
must observe than all the economists of the country. Their most 
recent pronouncement was in the O’Fallon case which involved prin- 
ciples of evaluation. 

Under the Railroad Act, the United States has a right to recap- 
ture all net profits over 6 per cent. In order to execute this pro- 
vision, the Interstate Commerce Commission must determine princi- 
ples of valuation. The outstanding opposing theories are costs of 
new reproduction and value of prudent investment. 

The litigation arose when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
valued the O’Fallon railroad for recapture purposes and ordered the 
excess profit to be paid to the government. 

The Commission believed that present costs of reproduction 
would constitute too high a base upon which to calculate rates, and de- 
cided against the contention of the railroads although considering it as 
a factor in determining a base. For months there has been much specu- 
lation as to what the Supreme Court would do with the case. 

The Supreme Court by a divided vote reverses the Interstate 
Commerce Commission decision on the ground that it has not given 
“sufficient consideration” to present costs of reproduction! 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission is a body of experts who 
give all their time to railroad problems. Yet the Supreme Court 
reverses their decisions because of a vague difference in applying theory 
of valuation! 

It is the Supreme Court that has written anti-trust legislation— 
not Congress nor economists. It is the Supreme Court that ultimately 
determines issuances of injunctions in industrial disputes, validity of 
yellow dog contracts, and similar matters that are of more concern 
to the lives of millions than all their political rights. 

Obviously there is need for giving more careful consideration to 
the economic qualifications of those appointed to judicial offices. 











TEXTILE WORKERS ORGANIZE 


GEORGE L. GooGE 


Organizer, American Federation of Labor 


HE stretch-out system brought 

strikes in the Brandon Mills 

and Poinsett Mills at Greenville 
and the Woodruff Mills at Woodruff. 
The mills adopted a policy of starv- 
ing the workers out. However, in 
some way word was carried to the 
mill owners that the workers were 
rapidly organizing and that the 
American Federation of Labor 
would protect the workers against 
starvation. At this stage of the de- 
velopments the Brandon Corporation 
attempted to open their Woodruff 
Mills and break the strike. They 
issued an appeal to the strikers to 
return to work under the same condi- 
tions that they came out on. 

At 1 p. m. Tuesday the whistle 
blew and the gates were thrown open. 
The strikers assembled 1,200 strong 
at the gate to the mill, in the most 
orderly manner and the general man- 
ager pleaded with the strikers to 
return to work. At the completion 
of his remarks Charley Biers ad- 
dressed the strikers telling them that 
I had obligated the entire grievance 
and relief committees and had com- 
missioned the said committees to or- 
ganize and obligate their co-workers. 
He told them if they had a drop of 
their ancestors red blood in their 
veins they would answer the general 
manager’s plea to break the strike by 
voting in the presence of the general 
manager to join the United Textile 
Workers by raising their hands. They 
cheered Biers and the A. F. of L. to 
the echo and every man, woman and 
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child held up their hands. The com- 
mittee then passed application cards 
through the crowd, they being 
promptly signed by every former em- 
ployee except two who were out of 
town. When only 12 out-of-town 
strike breakers entered the mill, the 
manager announced that the mills 
would not attempt to open, and 
closed the gates. 

The Brandon Corporation Man- 
agement then sent for the strikers 
committee of the Brandon Mills in 
Greenville and signed an agreement 
with this strike committee giving the 
strikers 80 per cent of their demands, 
agreeing to adjust any employee’s 
grievance through the strikers griev- 
ance committee referring any griev- 
ance not settled by conciliation to the 
State Board of Labor Mediation for 
final settlement. This agreement 
contains wage scales and working con- 
ditions for employees and no discrim- 
ination for affiliation with Labor and 
no discrimination against any striker 
and recognition of collective bargain- 
ing through the grievance committee. 
This conference was held at the re- 
quest of the mill owners two hours 
after the demonstration at Woodruff. 

This same night the grievance 
committees at Poinsett Mills called a 
mass meeting of all strikers, they al- 
ready being organized under cover, 
to receive the obligation into the 
union and elect officers, which was 
done publicly. The next day the mill 
management called this committee 
into conference and signed the same 
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agreement as previously signed, the 
day before, by the Brandon Mills. 

The Brandon Mills returned to 
work before the committee had time 
to obtain the signed applications of 
their fellow workers. Immediately 
upon the mills resuming operation the 
strikers committee appointed subcom- 
mittees in each department of the 
mills to take care of this little inci- 
dental, which was faithfully attended 
to in the mills while the operatives 
were at work, the committee explain- 
ing this action by stating that it was 
more convenient than sending the 
committees to their homes while the 
workers were off duty. 

The other mills in this section that 
have had strikes or walkouts have 
all recognized collective bargaining 
through the grievance committee. I 
have signed up all these committees 
and they are in turn pursuing the 
same course as at the Brandon Mills, 
the applications being signed the past 
week at the rate of over 500 per day. 


President Patterson and Organizer. 


Peel accompanied me to Woodruff 
Thursday night, where I was 
scheduled to address a mass meeting 
of the strikers and preside at the 
election of the new local officers. 
When Brothers Patterson and Peel 
and I arrived at Woodruff we found 
that the strikers committee had 
signed an agreement with the mill 
management obtaining all of the de- 
mands on which they had come out 
on strike, recognizing collective bar- 
gaining, wage scales, working condi- 
tions and so forth. They took part 
in the meeting in obligating these new 
members and electing officers. At 
the completion of this meeting Broth- 
ers Patterson and Peel were surpris- 
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ingly convinced of the success of our 
activities. On Friday morning they 
left for Union, S. C. to complete the 
organization of the 1,200' workers 
there. I went to Ware Shoals, S. C. 
doing the same there on Friday night. 

Arrived at Greenville Wednesday 
morning and found a call waiting me 
to go to Anderson, S. C., where the 
textile strike was in its seventh week. 
Arriving Anderson, I addressed a 
mass meeting of the strikers at the 
completion of which they voted unani- 
mously to join the United Textile 
workers and signed them all up into 
the organization, and obligated them 
at this meeting. Leaving Anderson 
in the late afternoon, I went to Pel- 
zer, and held a meeting with our 
organizing committee. Finding the 
enthusiasm of these workers toward 
organizing very great, we supplied 
them with sufficient application blanks 
and we set a meeting for Friday night 
of all the workers in this community. 

President Charles Howard of the 
Typographical Union, has placed 
President Patterson of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor in the field to do 
special organizing for the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union for a 
few weeks, and he is rendering valu- 
able service in this campaign. Vice 
President Hall, of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor at Greenville, is assist- 
ing most wonderfully with the Tex- 
tile Workers. He has been of great 
assistance in making contact with the 
Textile workers. I can not praise the 
boys in the South Carolina Federa- 
tion too highly, for they are doing 
wonderful work. 

On June 5, one week following or- 
ganization of the strikers at the An- 
derson Cotton Mill, the strike at An- 
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derson, S. C., was settled on a basis of 
18 per cent increase in wages, or de- 
crease in work. That is, wherever 
possible to decrease the “‘Stretch-out 
system” it was done on a basis of 18 
per cent. Wherever it was impos- 
sible to make this adjustment of 
working conditions, the employees 
were given an increase in wages on 
the basis of 18 percent. This adjust- 
ment and settlement was made 
through the State Board of Concilia- 
tion. President Patterson and I at- 
tended the conference and conferred 
with the strikers’ committee on each 
phase of the written agreement. The 
contract was made in the name of the 
Grievance Committee of the Em- 
ployees. It called for the basis of 
settlement as above outlined. An- 
other clause there would be no dis- 
crimination against any members of 
the committee or strikers. Another 
clause, recognition of the Grievance 
Committee, and settling all differ- 
ences between employees and man- 
agement, with the additional stipula- 
tion that in the event the committee 
and management failed to reach 
settlement by conciliation in the 
future, the said difference is auto- 
matically settled by arbitration 
through the State Board of Concilia- 
tion. An additional clause, no dis- 
crimination against affiliation with 
the labor movement. The officers of 
the new union consist entirely of 
members of the grievance committee. 


Mills Mill—Greenville, S. C. 


Tuesday, May 29.—The Work- 
ers’ Committee of Mills Mill re- 
ceived application blanks from the 
President of the Greenville Central 
Body. All thirty-two members of 
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this committee signed up applica- 
tions and started organizing their 
fellow-workers. On Thursday, May 
30, the management discharged the 
chairman and vice-chairman of this 
committee. Thursday evening, said 
committee held a meeting, calling the 
writer into conference. I found the 
situation at this time as follows: 

On Saturday, May 25, the em- 
ployees of this mill held a mass meet- 
ing, electing a committee from each 
department of the mill to present a 
request for the removal of the 
“stretch-out”’ system, and a 20 per 
cent increase in pay above the present 
piece rate, which would give them 
a return to the old system of working 
conditions, an average of 10 per cent 
cut under the rate of wages earned 
prior to the installation of the so- 
called “stretch-out system.” Because 
of timidity, the committee had not 
presented this request for adjustment, 
up to Thursday, May 30. The man- 
agement, taking advantage of this 
fact, discharged the two leaders. The 
committee the following morning pre- 
sented the management with a writ- 


_ten request for a signed statement 


that they would put these two com- 
mitteemen back to work, and would 
not discriminate against any employee 
for collective activity outside of work 
hours, or for affiliation with the labor 
movement, and that the company 
would agree to arbitrate the requests 
for a return to the old system of 
working conditions, and increase in 
piece rate. The said arbitration to 
be through the State Board of Con- 
ciliation. The management promptly 
and flatly turned down their requests 
for an agreement for no discrimina- 
tion, and also their request to arbi- 
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trate adjustment of working condi- 
tions and rate of pay. As soon as the 
committee left the office of the man- 
agement, the president had the mill 
shut down, and called all the em- 
ployees out and made them an ad- 
dress, telling the employees practi- 
cally the same thing that he told the 
committee. After completing his re- 
marks, he ordered the 550 employees 
back in the mill to their work. This, 
they flatly refused to do, unanimously 
notifying the management that they 
would back up their committee, and 
would not return to work until the 
management agreed to deal through 
their committee. The workers re- 
turned to their homes, instead of to 
the mill. A committee has kept 
pickets on duty around the mill 


twenty-four hours a day, to prevent 
damage of property, and to prevent 


strike breakers from entering the 
mill. The entire employees of this mill 
have joined the union, and elected offi- 
cers in the manner outlined relative to 
Anderson. The management has as 
yet refused to meet the committee for 
negotiations of settlement. They 
have not attempted to re-open the 
mill with strike breakers. These 
workers are organized 100 per cent, 
and I see no possibility of a division 
in their ranks. They have appealed 
to the State Board of Conciliation to 
intercede with the management rela- 
tive to an adjustment of this strike. 
To date the management has refused 
to deal with the State Board of Con- 
cilation. The strikers have organ- 
ized a relief committee and have to 
date obtained sufficient relief to pre- 
vent any suffering. 
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Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.—Ware 
Shoals, S. C. 


First strike in textile industry in 
the South occurred at Ware Shoals, 
four months ago. This strike was 
called for the removal of the 
“stretch-out system.” The manage- 
ment met the workers’ committee, 
and agreed to a settlement a few days 
later, with recognition of the griev- 
ance committee in adjusting all griev- 
ances between employees and man- 
agement. 

On Friday, May 24, at the request 
of this grievance committee, the 
writer went to Ware Shoals and held 
a conference with the committee, rela- 
tive to organizing a textile union of 
these employees. I left 2,000 appli- 
cation blanks with the committee for 
them to have signed by their fellow 
workers. 

On Thursday, May 30, I received 
a long distance telephone call from 
the chairman of this committee, 
stating that the committee had many 
applications, requesting me to come 
to Ware Shoals Saturday afternoon, 
June 1, to deliver an address to an 
open mass meeting, outlining the ad- 
vantages of organization. 

On Friday, May 31, chairman of 
the committee called me up again, 
said committee had been in confer- 
ence with the management all of that 
day, that the management was bitter- 
ly opposed to the organization of the 
union, and that the committee, not 
knowing the attitude of their fellow- 
workers in this matter, had agreed to 
postpone this scheduled mass meet- 
ing, and had further agreed for the 
management to post notices through- 
out the mills with the committee’s 
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names signed thereto, stating that the 
meeting had been postponed and re- 
questing the workers to discuss 
among themselves whether they 
wanted to organize the union or not, 
and that the committee would decide 
at a later date whether to go through 
with the organization in said union 
or not. The management changed 
the wording of this statement to suit 
their own purpose, stating that the 
undersigned committee had cancelled 
the meeting, and had decided to op- 
pose the organization of the union 
here. The management in addition 
to posting the notice with the com- 
mittee’s names signed to it, also 
posted a notice stating the manage- 
ment’s objection to the formation of 
the union. 

When the mills closed Friday 
night, a group of 300 workers cor- 
ralled the committee and threatened 
them with removal from their office 
of committeemen. The committee 
then explained the situation to this 
group, and also how the management 
had double-crossed them in the word- 
ing of the notices. The committee 
then suggested to the workers that 
they remove the bulletins that had 
been posted, and to announce that the 
mass meeting would be held the next 
afternoon. The writer went to Ware 
Shoals the following afternoon and 
addressed the meeting. Some 600 
additional employees signed applica- 
tions at this meeting. 

On the following Monday, June 
3, chairman and vice-chairman of the 
committee were fired. At noon, the 
entire 2,000 employees went on strike 
in protest for discrimination against 
the workers joining the union. The 
committee called me over long dis- 
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tance at Spartanburg, requesting my 
presence at Ware Shoals. Upon my 
arrival at 9 o'clock that night, I 
found that a mass meeting had been 
held at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, 
and that the Honorable Robert Mc- 
Caslin, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, had 
arrived and addressed the strikers. 
Mr. McCaslin in his address, lauded 
the strikers for affiliating with the 
American Federation of Labor, and 
assured them that he would keep the 
State Militia out of Ware Shoals, as 
in this State, it is necessary for the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to sign the appropriation 
for the payment of funds to the 
troops. 

On Tuesday I requested the man- 
agement for a conference on the sit- 
uation. The General Manager told 
me that he would have to take it un- 
der advisement before he could see 
me, but would let me know Wednes- 
day his decision. Wednesday, Presi- 
dent Patterson and I were at Ander- 
son. On Thursday, we both went to 
Ware Shoals, and the management 
notified us that President Reigels of 
New York City, had arrived and 
would not confer with us. The com- 
mittee and I went to the County seat 
of Greenwood and conferred with the 
Sheriff for three hours, relative to the 
situation. We found the Sheriff very 
sympathetic with the strikers. We 
returned to Ware Shoals in company 
with the Sheriff. Upon our arrival 
there we found the management had 
taken some twenty-five strike breakers 
heavily armed into the mill to do 
some emergency work, which would 
save the company approximately 
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$2,000 damage to the roller equip- 
ment in the mill, they having taken 
advantage of the absence of the com- 
mittee for the strike breakers to enter 
the plant. We found a large group 
of the strikers waiting at the entrance 
of the mill, heavily armed to “get” 
these strike breakers when they at- 
tempted to leave the plant. Mr. Mc- 
Caslin, the Sheriff and I went into 
conference immediately because 
bloodshed was inevitable when these 
strike breakers attempted to depart 
from the mill. I volunteered to go 
out and address the strikers; and per- 
suade them to permit the strike 
breakers to leave unharmed. The 
Sheriff and others taking the position 
that if they attempted to prevent this 
threatened trouble, it would only ag- 
gravate same. After much pleading, 
I was successful in preventing this 
trouble. The situation continues to 
grow more tense and critical every 
hour. The Company is trying to 
bring in strike breakers and have the 
so-called “loyal employees” group to 
break the strike. On Friday, the 
Governor sent his private secretary 
as his personal representative to in- 
tervene in trying to prevent trouble. 
And also to report to him if it were 
necessary to send troops, as the Com- 
pany is crying for troops, and howl- 
ing all over the newspapers, crying 
“lawlessness and rioting.” 

Mr. Patterson, Mr. McCaslin and 
myself, as well as the strike commit- 
tees, were in conference with Mr. 
Latimer throughout the day. At the 
Governor’s representative’s request 
the strikers agreed to return to work 
immediately, and let the State Board 
of Conciliation pass on whether these 
two fired employees should retain 


their job permanently or not. Or, in 
other words, place in the hands of the 
State Board of Conciliation the entire 
situation. The Governor’s repre- 
sentative presented this proposition 
to the management, and they flatly 
refused to permit the State Board of 
Conciliation to interfere, and continue 
to ask for troops: 

The management realizes that they 
have $25,000 worth of cloth belong- 
ing to other mills in their bleachery, 
and if they do not start the mills in 
the next five days the acids in the 
bleachery will destroy this cloth. In 
addition to the condition in the 
bleachery this company is way behind 
in orders. Their thugs and hired 
gunmen are doing everything possi- 
ble to incite riots and cause bloodshed 


so that troops will be sent. They are | 


claiming that half the workers have 
signed the “yellow dog”’ contract or a 
petition to that effect to return to 
work. It was circulated throughout 
mill village that those who failed to 
sign up with the company to break 
the strike would not only be starved 
to death and be evicted from their 
homes, but that they would be ab- 
ducted from the community with sun- 
dry violence. It was necessary be- 
cause of the commissary cutting off 
union members from food supplies, 
for us to open a strikers commissary 
Saturday morning. Funds had to be 
obtained, and in the case of this criti- 
cal emergency, $300 worth of grocer- 
ies were sent from Greenville to the 
relief of the strikers. Since Saturday 
morning we have raised, through 
voluntary contributions among other 
Mill Workers in this section for the 
relief of the strikers, approximately 
$800, which is a wonderful demon- 
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stration of the spirit of solidarity 
among the cotton workers in this sec- 
tion. 

The situation is most desperate for 
our pickets fear assassination. Presi- 
dent Patterson and myself have been 
continuously threatened. The Gov- 
ernor seems powerless to act in this 
emergency. He refuses to use his 
executive office to bring pressure to 
bear on this corporation to force 
them to let the State Board of Con- 
ciliation adjust this situation. The 
State Board of Conciliation of the 
State of South Carolina is created by 
an Act of the General Assembly, for 
this specific purpose. Its personnel 
consists of a Mr. Self, who is Presi- 
dent of a chain of Textile Plants, 
representing the Manufacturers, a 
Mr. Thompson, Member of the 
Brotherhood Locomotive Engineers, 
representing Labor, and the third 
member of the Board, who is the 
Umpire, is Superintendent of one of 
the County Districts of Public 
Schools. The law creating this Board 
of Conciliation, of course, does not 
give the Board power to act, unless 
both parties to the controversy are 
agreeable. But it is an accepted fact 
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that if the Governor would publicly 
request this corporation to permit the 
Board of Conciliation to act in this 
case, as it has acted in every other 
strike and reached an amicable settle- 
ment of the controversy. This com- 
pany will be forced to do likewise, 
and prevent probable bloodshed. 

It is an accepted fact that the 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Cor- 
poration is being backed by the 
Southern Textile Manufacturers As- 
sociation in this strike, with the intent 
to crush the invasion of organized 
labor in the mills of the South. The 
committee and ourselves have the 
situation well in hand, but it is im- 
possible to forecast what the hourly 
crisis will be. Sheriff White, Mr. 
McCaslin, President Patterson and 
myself, in cooperation with the 
strikers committee are doing every- 
thing possible in taking all chances 
in trying to preserve order, and carry 
the strike through in a sane conserva- 
tive manner. However, we fully 
realize that if the company’s thugs 
are able they will not hesitate to cause 
a riot and bloodshed so as to force 
the state troops, bayonets and its at- 
tendant intimidation of strikers. 


SUMMER NIGHT 


A willow’s arms embrace the moon’s large roundness 
And strain to drag it from its star-decked hall; 


Its face grows crimson hot with the mad struggle, 
And star glints tremble, lose their poise, and fall. 


In some far land a scientist will ponder 
These flinty masses with his book and glass, 

Will give some learned statement of their coming— 
And smiling I shall let his wisdom pass. 





J. R. N. MAxweE Lt, S. J. 














NEGRO LABOR CONFERENCES 


CLARENCE O. SENIOR 


Secretary, Workers Education Committee of Cleveland 


“ OW, if the labor organizations 
operated without discrimina- 
tion as to race and color in 

their membership qualifications, I per- 
haps could have no objection to this 
bill—but the facts are that the labor 
organizations do discriminate against 
colored workers and their entire his- 
tory shows a consistent attitude of 
hostility towards this group.’’ So 
reads a paragraph from a brief 
against the Shipstead bill presented 
by a prominent Negro attorney. This 
and other fallacies about the relation 
of Negroes and white labor must be 
broken down before labor in this 
country can reach the peak which it 
must reach in order to secure for its 
members the fullest benefits of organ- 
ization and common action. 

The Negro Labor Conferences of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters are doing pioneer work in 
tackling this problem. They are tak- 
ing to the masses of Negroes the 
truth about the labor movement, and 
with the aid of outstanding leaders 
of their own race are spreading among 
the people enough authentic informa- 
tion about unions so that even the 
power of money to buy up brains and 
organizations cannot destroy what 
they are building. 

Realizing, as John P. Frey and 
other labor men have pointed out, 
that the question of organization of 
Negroes was purely an economic one, 
the Brotherhood and its leaders were 
prepared for what happened when 
they began to grow strong. They 
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found that they were opposed by 
every agency that influenced colored 
people: newspapers, fraternal organ- 
izations, churches, and _ politicians 
were practically unanimous in their 
condemnation of the new idea an- 
nounced and championed by this 
group. Nevertheless, there are many 
indications that this antagonism has 
been greatly softened, and many in- 
fluential papers now support the 
Brotherhood. According to the best 
authority in Cleveland on Negro life, 
Russell W. Jelliffe, ““More than any 
other force in this country, the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
has made the Negro think in terms 
of labor instead of color.” 

It can easily be seen that with this 
organization spreading its ideas and 
becoming stronger, it will wield a 
powerful influence for understanding 
between white and colored unionists. 
To assist this understanding the con- 
ferences have been held in New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Washington, D. C., 
Boston and Cleveland, and are being 
planned for other points where there 
is a Pullman terminus and a large 
Negro population. The Cleveland 
conference was held June 2, 3, and 
4, 1929. 

The conferences usually take the 
form of a three-day institute, with one 
or two mass meetings at which large 
crowds hear some of the best Negro 
orators, and six or seven smaller ses- 
sions for persons who are interested 
in going more thoroughly into prob- 
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lems raised in the mass meetings. A. 
Philip Randolph, president and gen- 
eral organizer of the Brotherhood, is 
usually the main speaker and is a 
great drawing card. He is known 
widely as a champion of the exploited 
Negro and has been editor of the 
Messenger for years. He hasa grasp 
of economic fact and theory that is 
possessed by few men, white or 
colored, labor or non-labor. 

Randolph sketches the industrial 
situation and shows how labor organ- 
ized can gain power and control over 
industrial processes so that they will 
be used for the benefit of the people 
who work, instead of purely for the 
turning out of profits. He shows how 
labor unorganized has no chance for 
power. He tells his hearers that the 
fact that some unions do not admit 
Negroes does not invalidate organ- 
ization. Some white men cannot get 
into unions either. Also, even if the 
Negro cannot join as an individual he 
can organize his own power mecha- 
nism and fight for equal rights along 
the same lines his white brothers do. 
He can also prove that there are many 
more colored men in unions than 
Negro leaders admit or Negro news- 
papers tell of. 

In answer to the charge that 
there is prejudice in the unions he re- 
torts, “So is there in all other institu- 
tions; in the churches, the Y. M. C.A.., 
the Y. W. C. A., the colleges, and the 
government. If you are going to get 
out of the unions because of prejudice, 
you must get off the earth for the same 
reason. There is prejudice every- 
where.” 

He turns the tables on his ques- 
tioners and answers that the Negro 
is not without fault in some cases. 
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He has been known as a scab because 
his leaders have told him the race 
would benefit if he took the places of 
white men on strike. While some 
Negroes have helped themselves tem- 
porarily, in the end they always lose. 
The race riots of a few years ago 
were primarily economic, caused by 
Negroes scabbing. 

He ends by calling upon all Negroes 
to join the recognized unions and upon 
the unions to realize that the Negro 
worker left on a lower level of living 
will pull down the white worker 
eventually. He cites the illustration 
of the white and colored longshore- 
men fighting Negro strike-breakers as 
an instance of the recognition of the 
need for working class solidarity re- 
gardless of race or color. 

In addition to Brother Randolph, 
leaders of white organizations, the 
president or other officer of the cen- 
tral body, a representative of one of 
the railroad brotherhoods, speak. 
Not only the union aspect is dealt 
with, however; social scientists and 
public men are called on for other 
data. 

Several sessions are devoted to the 
relation between labor and other sec- 
tions and institutions of society. The 
church, the press, social agencies, and 
the courts present problems which 
Negroes must solve. These con- 
ferences help toward intelligent solu- 
tions. 

One particularly important part of 
most of the programs has been the 
sessions on the relation between the 
social maladjustments of the colored 
working class and their low wages. 
In every city impartial examination 
will reveal a constant connection be- 
tween the crime rate, the amount of 
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disease, the number of broken homes, 
the poor housing, in fact, most of the 
social evils, and the low wage levels 
of the Negroes. The same conditions 
which are found in the Negro con- 
gested districts are to be found in 
others where poverty and ignorance 
breed these circumstances. 

If all this effort were put into get- 
ting publicity in white and colored 
papers, having lodges and civic organ- 
izations send delegates, getting 
churches to announce the meetings, 
and starting informal discussions fol- 
lowing the meetings, and it was not 
followed up, possibly the main value 
of the conference would be lost. 
There must be something which 
people can take along to read at home, 
some place they can go for further 
information. There must be an at- 
tempt made by the local federation 
of labor to follow the conference with 
an organizing campaign among the 
Negroes unorganized, and an educa- 
cational program among the organ- 
ized. 

There should be an organization 
that would undertake to make a con- 
tinuous survey of the situation of the 
Negro in local industries and in local 
unions. Discrimination must be 
fought with the weapons of knowl- 
edge. Someone in the locality must 
be responsible for nailing the lies that 
appear in the local press. 

Such a follow-up organization is 
now being completed in each city 
where a conference has been held. In 
Cleveland, the committee responsible 
for the conference distributed 1,800 
copies of reprints from the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST dealing with the prob- 
lems of Negro labor, as well as two 
hundred other reprints of an educa- 
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tional nature, and several thousand 
copies of organizing literature sup- 
plied by the Metal Trades Council, 
the central body, the label promotion 
league and various unions. 

The day after the conference closed, 
the committee met and organized as 
a permanent group to carry on the 
projects listed above, as well as serve 
as the agency through which the local 
of the Porters can make contacts with 
the public and the newspapers. Since, 
at the present time, all members of 
the Brotherhood are liable to dis- 
charge if discovered, this function is 
necessary. Also, the committee will 
aid in getting publicity and organiz- 
ing relief in case of strike, and trying 
to keep up the morale of the organiza- 
tion. 

The last is important in this case 
especially. The Pullman Company 
is one of the strongest corporations in 
the United States. It covers from one 
headquarters almost all the railroads 
in the country. It employs the largest 
single occupational group of Negroes, 
and it has constantly called attention 
to this fact in order to undercut the 
support of the colored newspapers 
that were friendly to the Brother- 
hood. In some cases it has not 
stopped at moral persuasion but has 
bought an interest in the Negro press 
in order to change its policies. It has 
not hesitated to fire any porter who 
disagrees with the management on any 
topic. 

In this battle the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters is tackling a 
giant corporation and fighting the 
battles of not only the Negro masses 
but of the entire working class. Its 
success will mean that the labor 
movement has one less obstacle to con- 
tend with in its march to power. 














THE OLDER WORKER 


Experiences in a Few Trades 


GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS 


JAMEs MALONEY 
President, Glass Bottle Blowers Association 


HE Glass Bottle Blowers Asso- 

ciation of the United States and 

Canada is one of the oldest labor 
unions in the United States. We have 
in our possession an old wage agree- 
ment dated June 22, 1846. This wage 
scale contains the names of patent 
medicine bottles that are still carried 
in our present-day wage list. We also 
have the photograph in a perfect 
state of preservation of the first Pres- 
ident of the Union, Mr. John Samuel, 
who was born in the year 1777 in 
Swansea, Wales, and died in 1872. 

As far as our information goes 
there never was any discrimination on 
the part of employers in employing 
glass blowers—that is, there was no 
age limit beyond which men could find 
employment—in fact, it was neither 
practiced nor thought of. 

The Whitall Tatum Glass Com- 
pany of Millville, New Jersey, had a 
group picture taken in September, 
1916, of thirty-two old glass blowers 
who were still working for them and 
who started with the firm all the way 
from 1852 to 1872. This picture now 
hangs in our office. 

The above brief history refers to 
the years when bottles were made ex- 
clusively by the hand method; when 
an expert craftsman gathered molten 
glass from the furnace on the end of 
a hollow iron pipe, about as large in 
circumference as one’s finger, rolled it 
on an iron plate or stone, placed it in 


an iron mold and blew air with his 
lungs through this pipe to shape the 
bottle. 

In May, 1905, the first Owens Au- 
tomatic Bottle Machine was placed in 
operation. At the end of 1906 there 
were five automatic machines in op- 
eration in Newark, Ohio, producing 
from 95 to 105 gross of beer bottles 
every twenty-four hours. The pro- 
duction for the same period of time 
has increased to over 450 gross of the 
same size bottles, while the smaller 
sizes of ware are naturally produced 
in much greater volume. 

The introduction of automatic ma- 
chinery in the glass industry elimi- 
nated the skilled bottle blower until 
today there are very few of the old 
skilled craftsmen who can find em- 
ployment at the trade to which they 
gave the best years of their lives and 
those that still find work are engaged 
in making high grade or fancy co- 
logne bottles. 

Automatic machinery produces all 
kinds, styles, types and weights of 
bottles from one dram up to five gal- 
lons. 

Even with this transition to the 
machine method, I cannot say there 
has been any deliberate policy on the 
part of glass manufacturers to delib- 
erately refuse employment to workers 
over forty or forty-five years of age— 
in fact, the following section was part 
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of the agreement with the company 
that first installed this type of bottle- 
making machinery: 

“It is expressed and understood 
that the company in supplying any 
shortage of labor shall give prefer- 
ence to glass bottle blowers who have 
been displaced by automatic machin- 
ery at any of the company’s plants.” 


In later years, however, many em- 
ployers upon installing machinery in 
order to retain their business felt that 
new men, young men, alert, quick, 
etc., were the best type to look after 
the new automatic bottlemaking ma- 
chines, so the slogan, “You can not 
teach an old dog new tricks,” found 
credence in their practical minds, and 
our members who were employed by 
firms who were in this mental condi- 
tion were compelled to find means of 
subsistence as best they could. 

I may say the industry was in a 
highly competitive condition and for 
that matter is in the same position as 
far as market prices of glass contain- 
ers are concerned to this day, if not 
more so. This naturally is due to the 
fact that the factories are over- 
mechanized—in other words, more 
bottles can be manufactured than the 
country can consume. Most of this 
type of employer very quickly found 
their old employees, the men who 
grew up with the business, were fa- 
miliar with the nature of molten 
glass and what the trade demanded 
in the shape of first-class ware, were, 
after all, the most valuable and eff- 
cient workmen. 

On the other hand some large 
firms built up entirely new organiza- 
tions of workmen, with the assistance 
of skilled key-men. 

At the present time I should say 
there is not much, if any, discrimina- 
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tion against men over forty. It seems 
to be just the natural evolution that is 
not only going on in industry, but in 
the commercial, business and financial 
life of the nation. The labor supply 
exceeds the demand, so that it would 
seem as if the young and vigorous 
naturally are selected. Why take on 
an older man when youth is clamor- 
ing for a job. The older workman 
was the skilled craftsman and became 
so by applying himself to his trade 
for many years. Then his services 
were in demand and his place in the 
social structure was secure. 

With automatic machinery in- 
stalled in most all industries, the 
skilled mechanic has lost his vocation 
and is cast aside in the restricted la- 
bor market. The farm, the mill, the 
mine, the railroad—nothing is impos- 
sible to the inventive genius of man, 
no matter how improbable it may 
seem. 

The chain store with its manager 
and youthful helpers, the bank and 
other mergers that are rapidly being 
consummated swells the total surplus 
we find in the labor market. Clerks, 
salesmen, clerical workers of all kinds 
are affected by this principle of auto- 
matic machine unemployment. The 
same principle applies to all displace- 
ment of workers in our present-day 
civilization. 

The Johnson Immigration Law 
passed by Congress some years ago 
only postponed the solution of this 
problem and saved us from disaster. 
The condition of the masses of peo- 
ple depends not so much upon the 
amount of money a man earns but 
rather upon the amount of goods he 
can buy for the wages he receives. 
While workmen made small wages 
some years ago, there was little actual 
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want. However, these days corpora- 
tions are growing to such enormous 
proportions that we find there is a 
growing separation of interests and 
feeling between manufacturers and 
their employees. 

Upon this question of the displace- 
ment of men over forty, we read 
with a certain amount of cynicism the 
editorials and magazine articles call- 
ing our attention to the dazzling suc- 
cess of Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison. It 
also comes to our minds that the youth 
of our blessed land are taught that 
some day perhaps if they are indus- 
trious and apply themselves to the 
task at hand, they may become Presi- 
dent of our own United States of 
America, and all this is true. Both 
President Hoover and Al Smith were 
born in obscurity and primarily by 
their own efforts they rose to the top. 
However, we are concerned here with 


the great masses of the submerged 
millions. It is perfectly obvious there 
can be only one President and a few 


Fords, Edisons, etc. In other words, 
the average man or woman must toil 
with their hands in order that they 
may live and raise children of good 
character to be loyal and true Ameri- 
can citizens. This is the problem that 
must be solved if our civilization is to 
live and endure. 

I wonder if at last we have entered 
the path that all nations have trod 
during the centuries that have passed? 
Is it possible that the cancer of decay 
is already gnawing at the vitals of our 
marvelous present-day civilization and 
that eventually will follow in the foot- 
steps of the civilizations that have 
been swallowed in obscurity ? 

Individuals who rise to power and 
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influence through the accumulation of 
wealth; men of great energy and ex- 
ecutive ability with that driving force 
that some are endowed with by the 
Creator that enables them to make 
their dreams come true, seem to be 
indifferent concerning the social struc- 
ture, or at least to the average person 
who suffers the loss of his means of 
livelihood in the present evolution go- 
ing on in all walks of life. This is the 
condition of mind of the average 
worker. He reacts to the whole prob- 
lem in this manner. 

I know full well the many argu- 
ments and facts that can be brought 
forward to counteract and deny this 
statement; the many foundations, 
charitable bequests, etc., that have 
been provided for by men of great 
wealth can not be brushed aside 
lightly, and there is no desire on the 
part of the writer to minimize in the 
slightest degree these generous and 
admirable bequests. That great and 
lasting good for humanity has fol- 
lowed those noble acts on the part of 
public benefactors is readily and 
gratefully concurred in. But the real 
problem, as I see it, is to provide a 
job for every man and woman that 
desires work. Unless employment 
can be provided for the masses in the 
new industrial order, the social ma- 
chine will not function and chaos and 
anarchy will follow. 

Perhaps, after all, Dr. Osler was 
right — chloroform all individuals 
over forty-five years of age, the rich 
and the poor, the great and the hum- 
ble. In this event I am confident a 
practical solution would be found and 
applied to this complex problem. 


- 

















HE displacement of workers in 
the printing department of 

newspapers, magazines and com- 
mercial houses of America after they 
have reached the age of forty-five 
years and over is inconsequential. It 
is rare indeed that cases of displace- 
ment because of age arise to the point 
of serious discussion. This very gen- 
eral situation is due to certain physi- 
cal facts which can be summed up in 
the following order: 

First: The physical demand upon 
the worker in our trade, except on the 
larger metropolitan newspapers, is 
not overly burdensome by reason of 
the fact that the trade of printing 
pressmen and assistants has gradually 
developed to a mental requirement 
rather than the burdensome physical 
requisites of a decade past. This fact 
has made it possible for men to con- 
tinue actively at the trade for a 
greater period than heretofore. 

Second: The more important rea- 
son for the general absence of dis- 
placement because of age in the print- 
ing department of our industry is due 
to the tremendous experience of the 
workers of our trade. They have ac- 
cumulated mental knowledge in 
mechanism, in chemistry, in climatic 
information applicable to printing, in 
paper valuations and in knowledge of 
art that make them almost indispen- 
sable. This reservoir of experience 
is infinitely too valuable to the depart- 
ment of the industry in which we are 
engaged to cause displacement of men 
due to age to reach any serious pro- 


PRINTING PRESSMEN 


Mayor Georce L. Berry 


President, International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of N. A. 
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portion. The work is peculiarly dif- 
ferent from that of the great majority 
of trades, due to the opportunity of 
waste that presents itself. To illus- 
trate: when we have performed the 
services applicable to our trade, which 
means the placement of inks in the 
most delicate possible manner upon 
paper, the product is either saleable or 
unsaleable. There is really no middle 
ground, nor does there present an op- 
portunity for salvaging any of the 
contributions made to the product of 
that printed article. A loss means 
not only the labor involved, but all 
raw materials, such as paper, inks, 
oils, wear and tear of machinery, etc., 
and in most instances the work attend- 
ant to the preparation of the job 
emanating from the other depart- 
ments of the industry. So it will be 
observed that the accumulation of ex- 
periences, the mental contribution to 
be made, is as valuable at the age of 
forty-five, fifty, sixty and in some in- 
stances over, as it is at earlier periods 
of activity. 

Repeating, the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union 
of North America is not generally af- 
fected by displacement activities. Of 
course there are cases, but where this 
occurs it is in instances and in offices 
where the more inferior and less ex- 
acting printing is done, and it should 
be said in this connection that the ten- 
dency of the industry is to improve 
quality, and that tendency will have 
the effect of reducing to a minimum 
the danger of displacements. 














AGE LIMITS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS— 


THEN WHAT? 
A. O. WHARTON 


President, International Association of Machinists 


CCORDING to the synopsis of 

a survey by the National As- 

sociation of Manufacturers, 

thirty per cent, or nearly one third of 

the manufacturing plants of this 

country have maximum age limits at 
which men will be employed. 


“The most frequent limits are 
forty-five for unskilled and semi- 
skilled and fifty for skilled,” it is 
stated. 

“The majority of companies hav- 
ing maximum hiring age limits set 
such limits for a number of reasons. 
Twenty-two per cent relate to physi- 
cal condition of the workers or the 
work; plant pension plans are given 
as the cause for twenty-one per cent 
of the establishment of maximum age 
limits and the tendency of older em- 
ployees to slow up at their tasks is 
given as the cause of nineteen per 
cent. 

“The heavy cost of workmen’s 
compensation insurance is the reason 
for fourteen per cent. 

“Existence of group life insurance 
is the cause of eleven per cent of 
maximum age limits, since the addi- 
tion of large numbers of aged em- 
ployees would heavily increase the 
cost of insurance premiums.” 


In a recent article Representative 
William I. Sirovich of New York, a 
physician of wide experience, in ad- 
vocating a Federal old-age pension 
law, said: 


“The lengthened period of life 
has simply created a longer period 
of old age. As against an average 
span of life in the United States of 
40 years in 1855, the present span 


of life is 58 years. Under conditions 
of 1901, out of a total of 100,000 
persons born about 41,000 would 
reach the age of 65. Under present 
conditions more than 52,000 out of 
the 100,000 will live to reach the age 
of 65. Investigations have shown 
that at least one out of every three 
persons reaching the age of 65 falls 
dependent upon others for his sup- 
port, either in part or entirely. Ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 aged Ameri- 
can men and women are so depen- 
dent today. 


Working Age Shortened 


“While life has been lengthened, 
it has not been matched by a propor- 
tionate increase in the working pe- 
riod. On the contrary, the workman 
today is unable to support himself 
by the work of his hands or brain 
for as long a period as either his 
father or his grandfather did. Older 
workers find it increasingly more dif- 
ficult to find employment. Most of 
our large industrial concerns today 
will not employ a new worker after 
40 or 45 years of age, and some cor- 
porations limit this age to 35 years. 

“All modern tendencies, even those 
presumably initiated for his own 
welfare, work against the older em- 
ploye. The increasing standards of 
efficiency, specialized industry, the 
elimination of skill and experience, 
the higher output per man, work- 
men’s compensation laws, group in- 
surance plans and private industrial 
pension systems all tend to discour- 
age the hiring of older workers.” 


Age Limits in the Railroad Industry 
Age limits established by the rail- 
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roads vary somewhat according to 
the character of the service for 
which workers are hired; they range 
from thirty to forty-five years; few 
railroads will employ workers be- 
yond the age of forty-five, excluding 
those engaged for executive or tech- 
nical positions. 


Workers’ Length of Industrial Life 


In many of the skilled crafts there 
is an apprenticeship of four years; 
this four years of training in these 
trades is recognized as essential to 
the acquiring of sufficient skill to en- 
able the apprentice to qualify as a 
journeyman mechanic; the starting 
age for apprentices varies from six- 
teen to thirty-five years. The ap- 
prentice starting at thirty-five be- 
comes a journeyman at thirty-nine 
and under the dictum of employers 
who fix forty-five as the maximum 
employing age, they are ready for 
the industrial scrap heap in the short 
space of six years; at most the ap- 
prentice boy of sixteen has but 
twenty-five years of industrial life 
after completing his apprenticeship. 

The argument advanced by em- 
ployers that men are not dismissed 
at the age of forty-five does not alter 
the fact that workers, in great num- 
bers, are constantly being thrown out 
of employment as a result of the fluc- 
tuations in business, displacement by 
the machine, failures of the enter- 
prise, consolidation of plants and fa- 
cilities and a host of other happen- 
ings in this age of swift transition of 
industrial development. 


Social Responsibility 


If society decrees that workers at 
the age of forty, forty-five or fifty 
are to be denied the opportunity to 
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longer work at the task they are best 
fitted to perform, the trade or calling 
they have devoted years of their life 
to learn, then society must provide 
the means for this ever-increasing 
army to subsist in decency and rea- 
sonable comfort. 

We do not admit that men are 
“through” at the comparatively 
young age of forty-five, but if the em- 
ploying interests set the dead line at 
forty-five then provision must be 
made to provide suitable employment 
with a wage and working conditions 
recognized as sufficient and appro- 
priate to permit these workers to 
maintain their self-respect. 

Employers arbitrarily denying 
workers the opportunity to work, 
cannot consistently oppose, as an al- 
ternative, the adoption of an ade- 
quate workers’ Federal compensation 
law, which industry will be levied 
upon to pay its just proportion and 
thus be forced to contribute to the 
maintenance of an_ ever-increasing 
army of unemployed non-producers, 
with a constantly diminishing pur- 
chasing power. “What Cost Effi- 
ciency ?” 


A Short-Sighted Policy 


Few employers responsible for the 
fixing of the age limit after which 
workers will not be employed are un- 
der forty-five. It is doubtful if there 
are any who will admit that the 
policy should be applied to them- 
selves and in the end workers are not 
going to die just because employers 
decide they are “dead industrially.” 
It is indeed a short-sighted policy for 
any group, irrespective of how favor- 
ably they may be situated, to attempt 
to establish and put into effect such 
an unsound, indefensible and unwise 


‘ 





MAINTENANCE OF WAY 


policy, based on the theory that in- 
creased profits will accrue to industry. 

If unemployment is increased and 
wages decreased, profits will suffer in 
proportion. 

It accomplishes nothing to produce 
cheaply if there is no market for the 
things produced and if the workers 
do not have the opportunity of em- 
ployment at wages sufficient to per- 
mit them to live in reasonable com- 
fort, the result will be quickly re- 
flected in the diminishing profits of 
all industry. 

Not a Theory 
We are not discussing this problem 
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from any other viewpoint than that 
of a condition that actually exists. 
Our industrial centers are today 
flooded with men who are living ex- 
amples of the inability to secure em- 
ployment because they have reached 
the age of forty-five. And the strik- 
ing feature about the whole problem 
appeals strongly to one’s sense of 
incongruity when it is considered that 
the men responsible for this indefen- 
sible program are practically. all past 
the age of forty-five, many past sixty- 
five and still “going strong.” 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY 
F. H. FLyozpa 


President, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 


HE discrimination in American 


industry against employment of 
men at the age of forty-five and 
more should be discouraged and pro- 


hibited at its very inception. It is 
socially and morally unsound and if 
persisted in would cause serious com- 
plications in the structure now preva- 
lent in American life. 

At the age of forty-five a man’s 
usefulness is at its very greatest. 
His training and judgment is of a 
high order and his sense of responsi- 
bility is maturely developed. 

Physically, at the age of forty-five, 
a man is generally well fitted to per- 
form the tasks imposed upon him and 
has many years of usefulness ahead. 

If men are to be deprived of the 
right to earn a living over the age 
of forty-five years a condition would 
be created that is dangerous for 
us all. Unemployment now chroni- 
cally prevalent would consistently be 


a 


aggravated; charitable institutions 
would be taxed to their capacity; 
poorhouses and jails would be filled 
as never before and the potter’s field 
would be swallowing the majority of 
these men deprived of a livelihood. 

Those leaders of industry who are 
proposing cutting a man’s chance to 
earn a living in industry at forty-five 
years of age are proposing one of 
the most dangerous and disturbing 
practices that this Twentieth Century 
has had to grapple with. 

It carries in it all the heartlessness, 
all the materialism and all the callous- 
ness of tyranny and oppression prac- 
ticed upon humanity in the Dark 
Ages when men were serfs. 

That this proposal of throwing 
men on the industrial scrap heap at 
forty-five years of age, if put into 
general practice, would cause an eco- 
nomic and social upheaval, is a fore- 
gone conclusion. 
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Speed-up systems, efficiency ex- 
perts and dividend-grabbers are not 
going to have things their own way 
without regard for the human ele- 
ments involved in industry. Industry 
exists to serve humanity not 
humanity to serve industry. Only as 
industry sees clearly ahead and co- 
ordinates its forces, not primarily for 
profits, but for service, only to that 
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extent have they a right to exist them- 
selves—much less dictate as to when 
men’s usefulness comes to an end. 
If industrial leaders have the 
capacity and foresight generally 


credited to them, they would dis- 
courage any proposal that is as un- 
sound and that carries as much dan- 
ger in it as does the forty-five year 
age limit for workers in industry. 


TEXTILE WORKERS 


Tuomas F. MCMAHON 


President, United Textile Workers of America 


ISCRIMINATION against 
D workers forty-five years of 
age and over has become more 
general during the past year than in 
any other period in our history. One 
of the main causes leading up to this 
discrimination, to my mind, has been 
the intensifying of the speed-up sys- 
tem, sometimes called the multiple or 
stretchout system. 

Workers who have the right to ex- 
pect steady employment because of 
experience and skill are cast aside 
since the introduction of improved 
machinery into our industry. This 
improved machinery is being taken 
advantage of by efficiency experts 
placed in factories by employers, with 
instructions to secure quantity at the 
sacrifice of quality. Efficiency ex- 
perts, and unfortunately many so- 
called engineers, advise retaining 
youthful employees because of their 
physical ability to carry a greater 
load than those who are more ad- 
vanced in years, or over the 45- 
year limit. 

Another factor that to a great de- 
gree is largely responsible for throw- 


ing men and women on the scrap heap 
when they become forty-five or over, 
is the introduction of group insur- 
ance. To keep premiums at a mini- 
mum of cost, near-sighted employers 
sacrifice the older or trained worker 
to his more youthful competitor. 

There is also a better opportunity 
of having a low-wage cost, as well 
as a longer work week put in opera- 
tion, when young and inexperienced 
workers are substituted for old and 
skilled workers, depending entirely 
on the improved machinery to fill the 
gap between the semi-skilled and 
skilled worker. 

From the facts gathered through- 
out the country from our various lo- 
cal unions, and from reports secured 
through various other trade unions 
channels, since the introduction of 
the intensive campaign of the stretch- 
out system in our industry, we ap- 
proximate that at least 150,000 tex- 
tile workers are thrown out of em- 
ployment because of this system; and 
most of these, we are informed, are 
forty-five years of age or over. 

It can easily be understood, with 
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the conditions existing in our indus- 
try since the advent of the speed-up 
or management-protecting system, 
that these 150,000 workers can have 
little hope of ever again being em- 
ployed in the industry. The greater 
number of these are skilled workers. 
Their experience and their skill are 
both lost to an industry that needs, 
most of*all, competent and capable 
employees. 

The purchasing power of these 
workers is in most instances de- 


stroyed, as we find that a great many 
of them, without means of their own, 
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throw themselves on their families 
for support. A condition of affairs 
like this cannot continue without 
bringing in its wake disaster. 

While we have some employers in 
the textile industry who do not fol- 
low this near-sighted policy, their 
numbers are few in comparison with 
the many who do practice it. 

The unorganized workers are the 
greatest sufferers. They have no col- 
lective power to assist them in rem- 
edying the evil and reducing the ne- 
farious system to a minimum of 
waste. 


COMPENSATION 


Gently a flower withers, 


Ah, let it die. 


Bravely it spent its perfume 


To the far sky. 


None stopped to praise its budding, 
None saw its bloom 
Yielding to wind nor weather 


Like a gay plume. 


Perhaps up in the heavens, 


A bird in flight, 


Winging its eager journey 


Far into night, 


Found in the wind’s soft breathing 
That fragrance rare, 

And in a pean of gladness, 

Sang without care. 


And, in a distant valley, 


Someone in pain, 


Hearing that lovely singer, 
Praised God again. 


EveLyn ELIZABETH WALSH. 
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III 
REGINALD HEBER SMITH 


ter preceding article discussed 


a number of new agencies—in- 

dustrial accident commisions, 
small claims courts, labor commis- 
sioners, and domestic relations 
courts—that were capable of radi- 
cally improving the administration 
of justice because they used new ma- 
chinery that resulted in speed and 
cheapness and thus made justice avail- 
able to persons with small means. 
These were all specialized agencies 
operating in special fields of the law 
and having to do with special types 
of cases. 

This third and final article will 
consider remedial agencies of 
broader scope dealing with the gen- 
eral mass of cases in which individuals 
may be concerned, and extending 
their assistance in those fields which 
the special agencies by reason of their 
limited jurisdictions cannot reach. 
We must now face the administra- 
tion of justice as a whole, examine 
both the criminal and the civil law, 
and try to discover how these laws 
may be made to work so effectively 
that the individual accused of crime 
shall be adequately protected and so 
that the individual who must bring 
or defend a civil law suit will be en- 
abled to do so. 

In connection with the criminal law 
the best agency that has been devised 
to assist poor persons is the public 
defender. The office of a public de- 
fender is like a legal aid office; the 
former supplies attorneys to poor 
persons in criminal cases and the lat- 
ter to poor persons in civil cases. As 
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the two functions are coordinate the 
two offices have been merged in some 
cities, and this is a sound, efficient, 
and economical arrangement. 

The first public defender in the 
United States was established in Los 
Angeles in 1914 and the defender’s 
office was also charged with the duty 
of furnishing free counsel in civil 
matters. The second office was 
opened in New York in 1917 under 
the name of Voluntary Defenders 
Committee (because it was supported 
by private and not public funds) and 
in 1919 it became amalgamated with 
the New York Legal Aid Society. 
In 1918 the Connecticut legislature 
on the recommendation of the Legal 
Aid Work Committee of the Con- 
necticut Bar Association passed a law 
empowering the judges of the crimi- 
nal courts to appoint public defend- 
ers in each county and since that time 
there have been defender offices in 
the three largest cities in the state— 
Bridgeport, Hartford, and New Ha- 
ven. Other defender offices have 
been created in Chicago, Memphis, 
Minneapolis, Norfolk, Omaha, and 
San Francisco. These various offices 
have supplied counsel to indigent 
persons in about 75,000 cases to date. 

Persons who have read much in 
the newspapers about “crime waves” 
often ask why we should try to give 
any more help to criminals. That 
question is based on a false premise, 
because we do not know that a man 
is a “criminal” until after he has been 
tried and found guilty and we can 
not be sure even then unless his trial 
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has been scrupulously fair. If we are 
to assume guilt then the obvious thing 
would be to do away with all criminal 
trials and to hustle the prisoner to 
the scaffold immediately after his ar- 
rest. 

The criminal law with its power 
over the life and liberty of the indi- 
vidual can easily become a means of 
tyrannical oppression and the pages 
of history show that again and again 
it has been so used. The lesson of 
experience is that no man is safe un- 
less we stick to two fundamental 
propositions. An accused is entitled 
to have the charges against him 
proved in open court by witnesses 
who confront him and he is entitled 
to the assistance of counsel in mak- 
ing his defense. The founders of our 
nation had felt the harshness of ar- 
bitrary English criminal law and for 
the sake of future generations they 


incorporated these propositions into 
the Bills of Rights of the federal and 
state constitutions. 

If a criminal trial is to be fair the 
person must be represented by coun- 


sel. The importance of adequate 
representation cannot be overempha- 
sized. It may be illustrated by the 
greatest criminal trial in all history. 
Volumes have been written on the 
question of whether Jesus had a fair 
trial according to the Jewish laws 
then existing. It is unnecessary to 
enter into historical technicalities for 
it is clear that the humane Jewish law 
expressly provided that every man 
accused of crime should be repre- 
sented by counsel. Jesus had no 
counsel and from first to last stood 
alone. Pilate wavered in his mind, 
twice he said, “I find no fault in this 
man,” but finally he yielded to the 
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clamor of the mob. There is every 
reason to believe that a resolute and 
skillful defender could have swayed 
the decision the other way and se- 
cured an acquittal because all the law 
and all the facts proved innocence 
and all that was needed was courage 
to defy the excited crowd. 

We will do well, however, to speak 
humbly because two thousand years 
later in our own country the same 
provision of law is none too well car- 
ried out in actual practice and it still 
frequently happens that a man 
charged with a serious offence will 
face trial with no adequate represen- 
tation if he is too poor to afford it. 
In the words of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin, ‘““Would it not be a 
little like mockery to secure to a 
pauper these solemn constitutional 
guaranties for a fair and full trial 
and yet say to him when on trial that 
he must employ his own counsel, who 
could alone render these guaranties 
of any real permanent value to him? 
It would be a reproach on the admini- 
stration of justice if a person thus 
upon trial could not have the assist- 
ance of legal counsel because he was 
too poor to secure it.” 

Until the advent of the public de- 
fender plan the only method for sup- 
plying attorneys to poor persons was 
the assignment system. Except in a 
few places, as Cleveland, the assigned 
lawyer was paid neither by the state 
nor by his client so that he received 
nothing and if the defense required 
the expenditure of money he had to 
pay the cost out of his own pocket. 
Inevitably such a plan failed. Mr. 
Hughes stated to the American Bar 
Association in 1920, “In our great 
cities the time-honored practice of 
assigning counsel is not in good re- 
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pute.”” Mr. Mosby who examined the 
laws of the various states concern- 
ing the assignment of counsel con- 
cluded, ‘““The system works a great 
hardship upon lawyers; and in many 
cases it must work an even greater 
hardship upon the indigent defend- 
ant.” A lawyer thus assigned in a 
criminal case once closed his argu- 
ment to the jury by pointing to the 
defendant and saying, “This man has 
no lawyer. I am only assigned coun- 
sel. I get no pay. My only reward 
is in heaven, and how can I ever get 
there!” 

That the public defender plan can 
be made into a perfect solution of 
this problem is best proved by the 
testimony of those disinterested per- 
sons who are in a position to know 
because they have seen it work. The 
judges and the district attorneys in 
Los Angeles and New York have 
watched the defender’s work, noted 
how he prepared and tried his cases 
and the results. Their testimony is 
unanimous on the point that the 
office of publig defender serves poor 
defendants honestly and efficiently, 
that the trials are fought vigorously 
but cleanly, and that the result is to 
improve the administration of crimi- 
nal justice and thus to benefit the 
whole community. 

Enforcement of criminal law is, 
most difficult in the large cities. The 
District Attorney of New York has 
a man-sized job on his hands with 
little time for sentiment, but in 1926 
he delivered a stirring eulogy on the 
work of the defender in New York, 
characterized it as a “blessing to the 
people of New York” and summed 
up his own experience by calling it an 
indispensable new agency for the 
proper and just administration of 
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criminal law. It is such compelling 
arguments as these that led Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft to say, “I think that we 
shall have to come, and ought to 
come, to the creation in every crimi- 
nal court of the office of public de- 
fender.” 

Civil cases in which persons of 
small means need legal advice and 
assistance are less dramatic than 
criminal cases but they are infinitely 
more numerous and because of their 
huge aggregate constitute the great- 
est problem of all. Exact figures are 
impossible but the Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, using the last census 
figures, estimated that 20,000,000 
persons in the United States had in- 
comes of less than 1,200 per annum. 
Most of these earners had dependent 
wives or children, so that it seems 
reasonable to say that there are 40,- 
000,000 men, women, and children 
who may at any time find recourse to 
the courts essential to the preserva- 
tion of their rights, but none of whom 
have any substantial surplus with 
which to pay lawyers’ fees. Mr. 
Downey in his book on “Workmen’s 
Compensation” said, “It needs no 
argument to show that families in re- 
ceipt of incomes such as these can 
have neither property, savings, nor 
insurance of substantial amount. The 
ugly fact is that American wage 
workers, with few exceptions, are 
always near the poverty line.” 

Supplying legal advice and lawyers’ 
services to these millions of Ameri- 
can people is the need which brought 
legal aid organizations into being, 
this is the responsibility that they 
have undertaken, and they are meet- 
ing it with every resource at their 
command. The task is still far be- 
yond their powers, but with proper 
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support they can be developed to the 
point where they will constitute a 
thoroughly satisfactory solution. Al- 
ready they have accomplished far 
more than is generally realized and 
the history of their inception, rise, 
and growth is one of the most re- 
markable chapters in American legal 
history and, indeed, in the legal his- 
tory of the world. 

In 1876 in New York there was 
formed “Der Deutsche Rechtsschutz 
Verein.” This does not sound like a 
legal aid office but it was, for its pur- 
pose was stated to be “to render legal 
aid and assistance, gratuitously, to 
those of German birth who may ap- 
pear worthy thereof, but who from 
poverty are unable to procure it.” 
That first it received 212 cases and 
collected $1,000 for clients. As the 
word went around the number of ap- 
plicants for legal aid steadily in- 
creased until, in 1890, 4,080 persons 
came for help and only one-half of 
them were Germans. . 

That year, Arthur v. Briesen, an 
immigrant’s son who had become a 
patent lawyer in New York, became 
president of the _ organization, 
changed its name to “The Legal Aid 
Society” and opened its doors to all 
needy persons irrespective of race, 
color, or nationality, thus making it 
a truly American institution. The 
passion of Mr. Briesen’s life was to 
secure justice for the weak. He 
would drop his own practice at any 
moment in order to go to Ellis 
Island, or to the Hospital for the 
Insane or anywhere that he heard a 
cry for justice. During the twenty- 


five years of his service as president 
of the New York Legal Aid Society 
his idealism and his keen sense of the 
practical combined to create a more 
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eficient machinery for securing jus- 
tice to the poor than the whole course 
of civilization had theretofore pro- 
duced. Throughout the ages men 
had seen this ideal, it was given ex- 
pression in Magna Carta in 1215, 
and a statute in the time of Henry 
VII endeavored to put the ideal into 
practice. But all these attempts 
failed, the general position of the 
poor before the law tended to grow 
worse rather than better, and not 
until Mr. Briesen firmly established 
the legal aid organization was the 
tendency arrested and finally re- 
versed. 

The change came about gradually, 
for this new idea of a legal aid or- 
ganization spread very slowly. With 
the single exception of Chicago, where 
legal aid offices were opened in 1886, 
the idea gave no indication whatever 
that it was destined to take root and 
flourish until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Then in city after 
city individuals or groups who had 
heard of this new experiment in New 
York started legal aid work in a 
small way in their own communities 
until in 1910 there were sixteen legal 
aid organizations in existence, in 1920 
forty-one, and today there are about 
seventy-five. As Mr. Briesen him- 
self expressed it, ‘““The founders of 
the legal aid society certainly had no 
idea of the majestic proportions 
which their enterprise would assume. 
Like an avalanche it has gathered 
strength and increased in proportion 
as it advanced.” 

The legal aid organizations of the 
United States have thus far been 
able to extend their assistance to ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 persons, for 
their clients they have collected in 
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small sums averaging about ten dol- 
lars per case an aggregate amount of 
over $8,000,000, and in the prosecu- 
tion of their work they have expended 
almost $4,300,000. Their potential 
powers of expansion are unlimited 
because they have learned how to do 
their work efficiently and well, they 
have acted with fidelity and have de- 
served the confidence of those who 
have besought aid at their hands, 
they have practiced law according to 
the highest ethical standards of in- 
tegrity so that they have won the re- 
spect of the courts and the approval 
of the bar. ; 

An appreciation of the inherent 
validity and strength of the legal aid 
idea comes from the realization that it 
is spreading around the globe. It has 
been discussed in the English Parlia- 
ment. A few weeks ago I read the 


1926 report of the Legal Aid Society 
in Stockholm; there is a legal aid 
ofice in Bombay, and a beginning 


has been made in Tokio. In 1924 a 
convention of legal aid representa- 
tives from various countries was held 
at Geneva, and in 1928 the League of 
Nations published a list of all legal 
aid agencies throughout the world. 
Knowing that in union there is 
strength the separate legal aid or- 
ganizations in different cities have 
come together and have learned to 
cooperate together. As in our own 
national history the first association, 
formed in 1911 and called the Na- 
tional Alliance of Legal Aid Societies, 
was weak, but it led to the establish- 
ment in 1923 of the strong National 
Association of Legal Aid Organiza- 
tions which has done its centralizing 
work well and is now the acknowl- 
edged leader in the legal aid move- 
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ment in all its national aspects. As 
legal aid offices became more numer- 
ous, state legal aid organizations 
were formed and now exist in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Ohio, and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There is no mystery about a legal 
aid office. It is exactly like any or- 
dinary law office except that it sends 
out no bills. In the offices are attor- 
neys, clerks, and investigators. The 
total legal aid personnel at the pres- 
ent time is about two hundred, of 
whom one-half are lawyers. 

The legal aid organizations are 
supported in two ways: by private 
subscriptions from persons interested 
in maintaining the work and by pub- 
lic appropriations. At the start, all 
legal aid was conducted by incor- 
porated philanthropic societies and 
was supported by private funds. As 
it became steadily clearer that legal 
aid was becoming an essential part in 
the actual administration of justice, in 
short, that it was performing an im- 
portant public function, municipal 
governments became interested and 
in 1910 Kansas City, Missouri, estab- 
lished its Municipal Legal Aid Bu- 
reau. This type of organization has 
been followed in Bridgeport, Dayton, 
Duluth, Hartford, Los Angeles, 
Omaha, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 
In a few cities, as Buffalo, the support 
comes jointly from public grant and 
private subscriptions. 

While these subscriptions come 
from the public at large there has 
been manifested in recent years an 
increasing disposition on the part of 
the bar to assume a large share of the 
financial responsibility for legal aid 
work, so that now in Boston, Chicago, 
and New York from one-third to one- 
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half of the total cost of operations is 
borne by lawyers themselves. 

In the light of history and on the 
basis of what has already been accom- 
plished the conviction is justified that 
the legal aid organizations offer the 
best practical method for making the 
general administration of justice ac- 
cessible to all persons and workable 
by all persons. The legal aid offices 
supply the one element that is need- 
ful and even the poorest man, when 
he can have their assistance, will have 
his case properly prepared, the neces- 
sary legal steps taken, and we will 
get his day in court. 

These three articles, taken all to- 
gether, show that already we have 
learned enough and have devised 
enough new agencies to enable us to 
put an absolute stop to the existing 
denial of justice on account of pov- 
erty. The special agencies previously 
discussed should be spread through- 
out the country and in their own fields 
they will operate to secure justice. 
Back of them and at the heart of any 
comprehensive plan for adapting our 
administration of justice to modern 
needs stand the legal aid organiza- 
tions. As to them we need no more 
experimenting, for they have been 
tested and proved true. What is 
necessary is to enable them to develop 
in every direction until they can ful- 
fill their whole responsibility and 
afford legal services to the millions 
who need those services. 

The task of facilitating and en- 
couraging their development is partly 
a matter of finances but predominant- 
ly it is a matter of statesmanlike 
leadership. To grow soundly and to 
do their work in the best possible way 
they must secure the cooperation of 


those other organized bodies whose 
interests are, in this matter, identical 
with their own. Such affiliations the 
legal aid organizations have sought in 
recent years and with excellent results. 

Obviously, they have a community 
of interest with organized social 
work. In many cases the skilled 
services of both a lawyer and a social 
worker are the only way to restore a 
family to economic self-respecting 
independence. In cases involving 
deserted families it is always so; in 
cases where the bread-winner has 
been injured it is often so. Organized 
legal aid and organized social work 
now study their common problems to- 
gether, devise remedies together, and 
jointly work to put them into effect. 

The National Association of Legal 
Aid Organizations now has a joint 
committee with the International 
Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions in order to 
enable legal aid to supplement the 
commissions’ work in especially diff- 
cult compensation cases; it has a joint 
committee with the Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials of the 
United States and Canada to discuss 
and cooperate in urging effective 
measures regarding prompt payment 
of wages. 

Obviously, organized legal aid 
work must be integrated with the or- 
ganized bar and we find that it is in 
most cities and in most states. For 
national purposes, the American Bar 
Association now has a standing com- 
mittee on legal aid work. This com- 
mittee is empowered to spend not 
only the Association’s time but also 
some of its money in furthering the 
work, and already, under the guid- 
ance of this committee, there have 
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been prepared a model law for facil- 
itating the prompt payment of wages 
and a model draft for a statute to 
enable poor persons to bring suits in 
the courts without being compelled to 
put up bonds or advance court costs 
if they are financially unable to do so. 

Equally obviously, it appears to 
me, there should be close and cordial 
relations between organized legal aid 
work and organized labor. Both are 
working for substantially the same 
group of persons, organized labor 
chiefly in improving their economic 
position and organized legal aid in 
improving their legal position. As 
Mr. Gompers expressed it, ““The ad- 
ministration of justice for the poor 
may be nearly attained by the legal 
aid societies when they finally develop 
into public control. In the struggle 
for the achievement of that necessary 
objective there is no agency so po- 
tential as the organized labor move- 
ment in America, for that movement 
is made up of the representative man- 
hood of America who constitute and 
consistently and persistently speak in 
the name of the poor, for they are the 
poor.” 

Such cooperation should be prac- 
ticed and should extend from top to 


bottom. In each city, the legal aid 
attorney and the local labor council 
or federation should consider local 
conditions, local needs, and how the 
legal aid service can be made better 
known and more efficient. In each 
state, the state federation of labor 
and the state association of legal aid 
organizations should meet and work 
together, especially in the matter of 
jointly urging legislation, as a proper 
wage payment law, in which both are 
deeply interested. In the national 
field there should be full exchange of 
experience and thought between the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the National Association of Legal 
Aid Organizations, so that the gen- 
eral oversight and leadership of the 
legal aid movement may be made as 
intelligent as possible and so that 
through clear and definite channels 
the officers of organized labor may 
continually interpret and explain to 
the officers in charge of legal aid de- 
velopments the condition and needs 
of the people whom the [egal aid or- 
ganizations wish to help and whom 
they are now trying to serve to the 
best of their ability. 


— 


Spirits of old that bore me, 

And set me, meek of mind, 

Between great dreams before me, 
And dreams as great behind, 
Knowing humanity my star 

As first abroad I ride, 

Shall help me wear, with every scar, 
Honor at eventide. . 











Qo es fm we me « 














SUMMER IN THE CITY 
Pau H. Wezeman, M. D. 


HE air is hot and stifling. Heavy 

motor trucks roaring down the 

streets send up clouds of dust and 
add to the misery of the unbearable 
heat that is already present at this 
early morning hour. Big rolls of 
smoke rise from the huge chimneys 
of factories, where men, women, boys 
and girls begin the daily grind at 
seven sharp. 

Inside of the shop it is hotter than 
you would think any human being 
could endure for more than ten min- 
utes. In the basement, where the 
metal is hardened, men naked to the 
waistline, pass back and forth amidst 
clouds of smoke and sparks of fire; 
like weird ghosts. The constant 
movements of their limbs, and the 
long spear-like forks in their hands 
with which they grab the red-hot 
metal and poke in the fire pots, as- 
sumes the picture of a “Dance of the 
demons.” Upstairs in the factory, 
the men, women, boys and girls have 
already started their work on the ma- 
chines. Girls, mere slips of things, 
and you wonder what terrible mis- 
fortune has struck the family making 
it necessary for them to enter this 
life of modern slavery. Is it not bad 
enough for the big, strong and husky 
men? 

It’s a long morning for girls who 
ought to be at home with mother 
learning the art and the intricacies of 
household duties. A long morning 
of hard work, after you were already 
tired out by the terrible ride on the 
street car jammed full of men, women, 


boys and girls. Jammed full, all 
packed in like cattle. The crowd that 
must stand sways back and forth like 
a dizzy tower. It’s a long morning 
after you've stood on your feet three- 
quarters of an hour hanging on a 
strap, and rubbing your back and el- 
bows with a lot of rude men and 
women. 

Standing on your feet, and hang- 
ing on a strap for three-quarters of 
an hour, and then working nine hours 
and longer on a crazy machine, in a 
dirty, and noisy factory. And the 
heat! What a life! 

At last the whistle. Preceded by 
what sounds like a series of deep 
sighs, the dirty, oil-sputtering ma- 
chines come to a final stop. Their 
terrible vibrations and those of walls 
and partitions cease. Men forsake 
their chew of tobacco and wipe their 
faces with big rolls of greasy rags, 
preparatory to eating their lunches. 
There is little time and less in the 
way of facilities for washing. Be- 
sides, you need more than the time- 
honored combination of soap and 
water to remove the dirt and the 
grime from your hands and your face 
in this shop. And then, the old, dirty 
roller towel which the company, in 
their condescending magnanimity, sup- 
plied; well, as to it, you run a mighty 
fine chance, if you bring your face 
to it, of contracting a case of who 
knows what. There is only one-half 
hour for lunch, and the sandwiches 
are quickly disposed of, enabling one 
to take a few minutes of rest. Rest 
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your back against the machine. 
There’s the whistle, and again the un- 
merciful roar and grind of the ma- 
chines begin. 

It’s a long afternoon from 12:30 
to 4:30, and later, to repeat over and 
again one and the same movement, 
placing a bolt or rod in position to 
follow the make-up of your machine. 
And the heat! Once more the whis- 
tle. Time to quit. Thank God, the 
day is over. Out they pass, these 
sons and daughters, hurrying out to 
the corner to catch the bus or the 
street car, and beat it home. About 
all that one can expect is to get stand- 
ing space on the platform or steps, 
and hang on for dear life. 

Load upon load of this human 
freight is passing by. And the boys 
and girls, what about them after this 
day of heat and exhaustion—exhaus- 
tion to the point of collapse. These 
boys and girls who are being ground 
to death physically, mentally, morally 
and spiritually, what are they going 
to do tonight? What can they do 
after such a day of heat and toil, of 
noise and grime and grease? What 
but get into their hot beds and sleep, 
if they can, to start all over again 
tomorrow? ‘Tomorrow, at. seven 
sharp! 

It might interest the parents and 
the employers of these boys and girls 
to read article 23 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. ‘The 


members of the League will endeavor 
to secure and maintain fair and hu- 
mane conditions of labor for men, 
women and children, both in their 
own countries and in all countries to 
which their commercial and industrial 
relations extend, and for that purpose 
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will establish the necessary interna- 
tional organization.”’ Should children 
work? If they must, then at least 
let them work under “fair and hu- 
mane conditions.” 

Less than a mile away from the 
toil, the heat and the sweat of the 
tramp shop, is the peace and calm of 
the city park. Like an oasis, is this 
beautiful, cool and quiet spot, in the 
midst of the rush and the whirl of 
industry in the world’s great metrop- 
olis. The water in the lagoon spar- 
kles in the dazzling sunshine. Back 
of it stands the city park administra- 
tion building. Charming beds of 
flowers, plots of green, and yonder 
the ten-acre golf course. It all pre- 
sents a picture of affluence, of enjoy- 
ment and leisure. 

It is well past the noon hour. Big, 
beautiful cars driven by young dapper- 
looking chauffeurs are swinging down 
the fashionable boulevard. Men of 
velvet hands, of “hard faces and soft 
bodies,” are reclining in the heavy 
upholstered seats of their costly cars, 
while leisurely smoking a cigar and 
reading the morning paper. Magnifi- 
cent homes and million-dollar apart- 
ment buildings line both sides of the 
boulevard. Women dressed in the 
height of fashion are assisted in their 
husbands’ superb machines to enter 
upon a program of shopping. 

Down a side street, a few blocks 
away from the luxury, the ease and 
the wealth of the stately thorough- 
fare, are the poorly ventilated base- 
ments, attics and the rooms with their 
oppressive heat, their gloom and dark- 
ness. In a basement at 1138 lives a 
family of six. Two families, to be 
more correct. Necessity is the mother 
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of invention. Folk have novel ways 
of economizing. Recently one of the 
children contracted diphtheria, and 
was removed to the city hospital. A 
report has come in that another child 
is sick, and the aid of the city health 
department is sought. You come to 
a stop in front of an old but sub- 
stantial-looking brick building. Your 
patient lives, so the assignment reads, 
in the rear basement flat. The front 
shows a vacant shoe repair shop, and 
as you glance down the dirty passage- 
way that separates the buildings, you 
wonder how it is possible for human 
beings to live in this “‘rear basement 
flat.” Walking through the dark and 
dirty narrow passage, you cautiously 
pick your way to the rear of the 
building, and a short turn to the right 
brings you face to face with the en- 
trance to the place. There is one 
window. The heavy coating of dirt 
on it does not give the sunlight much 
chance, and besides, a dirty shade is 
drawn almost to the bottom of the 
window. The door is well covered 
with heavy cardboard, presumably 
doing the place of what was once 
glass. 

A knock at the door brings a 
woman, who bids you enter. Two 
predominating features in this four- 
room flat are dirt and darkness. 
Where is the sick boy? In bed. And 
where is the bed? To the right and 
scarcely visible is a bedroom. The 
walls are bare, and the dark, uncanny 
room is filled with rubbish and junk 
of all description. On an old mat- 
tress that has a large hole in it, and 
is unspeakably filthy lies a boy of 
about ‘ten. Besides diphtheria, the 
poor little fellow has his left cheek 
covered with a thick burn-crust, from 
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the lower edge of which blood and 
pus is constantly oozing. Little time 
is lost to get him to the municipal 
hospital, where he will have a clean 
bed, good food, and a chance for re- 
covery. But what about him three 
or four weeks hence, when he is 
brought back here? The mother is 
told that this basement is hardly a 
fit place for anyone to live, and ab- 
solutely impossible for .children. She 
readily agrees to this, and says she 
has tried to find something better. 
She volunteers the information that 
their rent is $12 per month. The 
owner of the building, who lives on 
the third floor, is told that his base- 
ment would make a fairly good wood 
shed, but is unfit for human habita- 
tion. He replies that he is not re- 
sponsible for the filth and the ignor- 
ance of others. “Do you want me 
to go down there and clean them 
up?” he asks. The kind, and helpful 
aid of the Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation is directed to the poor mother, 
and she is urged to practice the ele- 
mentary rules of cleanliness, although 
one realizes this is hard to do in this 
dark and unsanitary basement. 

Summer in the city. Beautiful 
parks, long, winding, spacious drive- 
ways, and yonder the high-pressure 
machines, and the sweat and the toil 
of the unskilled masses. Crude, un- 
skilled labor. Plain, unmitigated hu- 
man bone-and-muscle energy bought 
at so much per hour, the lowest possi- 
ble market price regardless of their 
human needs—human energy bought 
like so much merchandise as yet un- 
touched by the elevating and refining 
influences of America’s organized 
labor. 








WHAT THE WORKING MAN SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT SIGHT CONSERVATION 


Dr. B. FRANKLIN ROYER 


Medical Director of the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


known that irritability and at 

times irascibility in workmen 
may often be directly traced to easily 
corrected eye defects and that work- 
men frequently suffer bodily fatigue 
out of all proportion to the amount 
of physical labor performed in a 
given period of time simply because 
delicate muscles of the eye are kept 
under constant tension in holding the 
eye adjusted for long, heavy loads 
of close work. Many eyes, which, if 
used out of doors at ordinary occupa- 
tions not requiring great acuity of 
vision, would have carried the burden 
without reflecting symptoms along 
the nerve trunks to other important 
organs of the body, are unable to 
stand the hour by hour close vision 
work required in the manufacturing 
plant without showing strain. 

There is also a direct relationship 
between the amount of light in the 
area surrounding the workman at his 
task and any deviation from the nor- 
mal in the eyes of the worker. Em- 
ployers of labor are apt to pay too 
little heed to the eye needs of their 
workers and often fail to provide the 
conditions essential for eye comfort 
and for preventing eye wear and tear 
on the job. 

On the other hand, workmen are 
found continuously who are absolute- 
ly reckless with their own organs of 
vision, even to the extent of violating 


Tix medical profession has long 


what they know to be the sanest prin- 
ciples of eye care, and who pay no 
attention to what school children now 
pretty generally have drilled into 
them as the group of symptoms which 
are commonly chargeable to an eye 
defect and which, if neglected, may 
lead to serious deterioration of 
vision. 

In these modern days, we put the 
eyes to tasks calling for the greatest 
of concentration over long periods of 
time, without ever planning for relief 
or brief intervals of eye rest. Many 
men and women work practically all 
day long without eye rest, save for 
those tiny intervals of time when the 
front of the eye is covered with the 
lids while blinking. Other workers 
may borrow a few minutes’ eye rest 
by looking up occasionally from their 
work. 

Floormen and foremen frequently 
discipline individuals with the com- 
mon tendency to glance over at their 
neighbors’ work and with the habit 
of engaging their neighbors in con- 
versation, when probably the physi- 
ological urge for eye rest was much 
stronger in prompting this distraction 
than was the desire for any other 
physical relief from the job. With 
workers, as with school children, diffi- 
culty in holding to the job, if close 
vision is required, is an almost certain 
indication that the continuous mus- 
cular effort required to adjust the eye 
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and to focus it properly for the work 
at hand is more than the eye can 
undergo without showing fatigue 
somewhere in the body, and often 
remote from the eye itself. 

Some of us are fooling ourselves 
when we do not connect serious bod- 
ily fatigue and irritability toward 
the end of the day and still greater 
fatigue and irritability toward the 
end of the week with the eye that has 
actually shown no pain during all that 
period. Many a workman having 
just such daily and weekly manifesta- 
tions of increasing fatigue may have 
his symptoms disappear by wisely 
applying present day medical knowl- 
edge of the cause, have the fault cor- 
rected, and still keep at the same job 
and the same kind of work with the 
fatigue and discomfort rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

In some instances, the workman 
may be facing a glaring light, such as 
the naked filament of an electric 
lamp, or be directly facing a window, 
the glare from which irritates his 
retina until it makes him almost as 
mad as the animal in the bull ring 
when the red flag is flung in front of 
it. A rearrangement of the lights 
by hanging the fixture at a different 
level, or by shading it, or changing 
the position of the individual facing 
the glare in his work, may remove the 
cause of the irritation and enable 
the worker to pursue his job com- 
fortably. 

In not every person suffering with 
eyestrain would one think of correct- 
ing the difficulty with spectacles. The 
wise industrial physician and plant 
counsellor, even though he should 
not have medical knowledge, will 
seek in the plant those faults in 


lighting and faults in placing men at 
their jobs which if corrected will 
eliminate so far as possible the purely 
hygienic element that is the cause of 
eyestrain. 

This being done, however, a large 
number of employees will still be 
found whose eyes are not perfectly 
made, whose eyes will be able to do 
a better job and will suffer less fatigue 
if in front of them are placed optical 
aids in the way of scientifically fitted 
glasses, spectacles for the most part. 
This amount of eye aid every worker 
owes to himself if and when it be- 
comes advisable or necessary. 

Recklessness and persistence in the 
use of the eyes, either under the 
faulty lighting conditions indicated 
or when the eyes are sufficiently off 
normal, gravely imperils the indi- 
vidual’s vision. The organ of vision 
is a most delicate structure, and the 
vision once lowered, from a number 
of different causes, can rarely be re- 
stored. It is a source of great humil- 
iation to a man who has depended 
upon his own judgment and exerted 
his own will power to drive himself 
along on the job without medical 
counsel, to find one day that some of 
his vision has gone never to return, 
and perhaps to have the further 
opinion given him that had proper 
attention been given to his eyes some 
years before this loss would not have 
occurred. 

There comes a time in the life of 
nearly every man and woman, how- 
ever, no matter what the vision rec- 
ord may have been previously, when 
the eyes may need optical aids. Men 
and women are by no means old when 
they are between forty and fifty 
years of age, and yet it is rare that 
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a man or woman after forty-five, can 
do any extensive amount of reading, 
study, needle work, or any other 
work requiring close vision without 
suffering undue fatigue, unless glasses 
are worn. This condition of the eyes 
is due to two causes, (1) a slight 
hardening of the crystal-clear lens 
which is just back of the pupil in the 
front of the eye, so that it no longer 
changes its shape as readily as it did 
earlier in life, and (2) a lessened 
elasticity of the muscles inside the 
eye, the action of which is required 
continuously to reshape the lens in 
order to accommodate it to vision at 
different distances. 

The highly trained athlete finds 
that subtle changes take place in the 
big muscles of his body. In youth 
and early manhood, the greatest 
bursts of speed and action are seen 
in running, in jumping, in wrestling, 
in rowing, and other strenuous sports. 
In the early forties, perhaps feats of 
strength may be just as great as will 
be seen in the athletic demonstrations 
of youth, but the finer speed activities 
in all areas of the body slow up a bit 
as the individual steadies a bit and 
becomes fitted to the life job. 

When the human eye reaches the 
stage where the workman begins to 
push his work a couple of inches 
farther off, when, in reading the news- 
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paper, he finds himself unconsciously 
holding it a little nearer arm’s length 
away, and when, as the dark hours of 
the afternoon approach, he finds it 
increasingly difficult to see clearly the 
finer lines or markings that he used 
to see without effort, then is the time 
that the eyes should be examined 
carefully. Usually, properly fitted 
glasses clear up the difficulty. 

These manifestations simply mean 
that presbyopia has been reached and 
that the person’s eyes are passing 
through the process that is natural to 
all eyes. They mean that in three or 
four years a new pair of glasses a 
little stronger than the first pair may 
be needed, with perhaps another 
change within five years—in all, 
probably two or three gradual in- 
creases in strength of the glasses— 
until the eyes have again reached the 
stage where, barring disease or acci- 
dent, they may continue to function 
entirely satisfactorily with lenses to 
the end of life. ° 

An appreciation of these facts by 
workmen at the presbyopic age in the 
early forties to the middle of the 
fifties would save needless physical 
wear and tear, would in many in- 
stances increase their daily output of 
work, and would save their associates 
from the biting remarks often occa- 
sioned by physical stress and eye- 
strain. 


GOD 


I see Thee in the distant blue; 
But in the violet’s dell of dew, 
Behold, I BREATHE and TOUCH Thee, too. 
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S ON other important interna- 
A tional questions, British La- 
bor advocated what its oppo- 
nents declared to be the soft and sen- 
timental solution for the reparations 
problem. The policy was vilified by 
patriots of the war period as giving 
solace to the enemy. The Labor 
panacea was hewed from a different 
vein than war hatreds and historic 
animosities. A new equation was 
written across the political black- 
boards of Europe. The war had 
been fought and won or lost, as the 
case might be, and, if civilization 
were not to suffer retrogression, the 
recuperative capacities of peoples 
must be given favorable conditions in 
which to assert themselves. 

Of the British political parties, 
Labor must be credited with first 
visualizing the true scope of the 
whole reparations problem. The in- 
sanities of the Versailles settlement 
treated reparations as a bad pill for 
an intransigent child—to be taken 
and. to be remembered. The Coali- 
tion leaders talked themselves confi- 
dent about the juridical right of vic- 
torious nations to impose the penalty. 
Labor waived the matter of legality 
or validity. It answered that repara- 
tions was the key to a larger problem, 
namely the liquidation of the costs of 
the war, and that divorcement of the 
two was anathema to an understand- 
ing of either. 

It isuseless here toattempta rhetori- 
cal circumscription of the reparations 


problem. However, a few observa- 
tions will be germane. It became the 
leading topic at numerous interna- 
tional conferences. A solution to it 
became sine qua non to any scheme 
for reduction or abolition of arma- 
ments. It became inextricably inter- 
twined in the broader and more vital 
problem of world peace. It conduced 
the agitation for cancellation of inter- 
Allied debts. Hydra-headed, it per- 
sisted in the field of domestic politics; 
unemployment came to be definitely 
tied up with it, as miners, shipbuild- 
ers and engineers, all largely depend- 
ent upon European purchasing power, 
were partially or completely thrown 
out of work; housing and educational 
programs were sliced to conform to 
the tenets of a frugal Geddesian econ- 
omy. All through the period Labor 
searched desperately for a solution. 
For the most part its interest was in- 
spired by its desire to stabilize domes- 
tic Britain; for, so long as the eco- 
nomic depression continued, so long 
would Labor have to wait before its 
cherished social reforms were in- 
augurated. 

In the long-deferred election of 
1918, Labor was scarcely less in 
favor of large reparations than was 
the Coalition. The war was still too 
close to permit an unprejudiced view. 
Even such men as Ramsay MacDon- 
ald were exculpated when they dared 
to entertain misgivings as to the wis- 
dom, or even the possibility, of col- 
lecting the fabulous sums dreamed of 
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by the politicians. The latter in- 
dulged a rare passion for arithmeti- 
cal calisthenics, and figures hereto- 
fore existent only in the hypotheses 
of pure mathematics were blithely de- 
manded as a first payment. One Brit- 
ish “business man” actually proposed 
that Germany should pay “‘year after 
year, for ever, the equivalent of five 
shillings in a pound” of the British 
income tax, “which could then be re- 
duced to a shilling or two.’”* There 
were others as childishly confident; 
these would strip Germany of every- 
thing—her old books and pictures 
and prints—and then sigh because 
they could not, by one prestidigitation 
or another, transport to Britain the 
German mines, forests and factories.” 
Sir Eric Geddes came forth with a 
fantastic scheme for reducing Ger- 
many. As juice from a lemon, he 
would squeeze the libraries and jewel- 
boxes, the gold and silver from her. 
“T would strip Germany,” he cried, 
“as she has stripped Belgium.” * 

As early as 1917, Labor had fore- 
seen the prospect of a world shortage 
of supplies. In its war aims, it had 
advocated the creation of a world 
economic council to supervise the dis- 
tribution of raw materials and food- 
stuffs on the basis of “no cake for 
anyone until all have bread.”* Thus 
not only relief but prevention of food 
shortage was demanded. The possi- 
bilities of such relief were, of course, 
unprecedented. To what ends might 
not international police power extend 
with such a ground-base! Labor also 
warned that, regardless of presump- 
tions to the contrary, the European 
nations were “members of one an- 
other,” and that, if grass grew in the 
streets of Hamburg, a similar efflo- 
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rescence might be expected in Hull or 
Brussels or Bordeaux.’ 

As a touch of irony, one of Lloyd 
George’s first acts after the general 
election—fought on a platform of 
making Germany pay—was to feed 
her. President Wilson cabled home 
from Paris for an appropriation of 
a hundred million dollars. ‘Food re- 
lief,” read his message, “is now the 
key to the whole situation, and the 
solution of peace. Bolshevism is 
steadily advancing westward, poison- 
ing Germany. It cannot be stopped 
by force, but it can by food.”* 
American vessels were withdrawn 
from Allied shipping control by their 
owners. The real purpose behind 
the action was selfish. These vessels 
were withdrawn in order that they 
might participate in the rush to South 
Amerian trade fields before their 
European competitors were freed 
from the entangling morasses of the 
war. The resultant lack of trans- 
portation facilities aggravated the 
sad state of affairs. 

Germany found the task of provi- 
sioning her population an enormous 
undertaking, rendered more difficult 
by the prohibition of sea fishing and 
by the blockading of the Rhine fron- 
tier. Only the inherent centripetal 
cohesion of the German social struc- 
ture prevented a collapse similar to 
that of Russia. Identical revolution- 


1 New Statesman, 12:316, 317 (18 January 
1919). 

* See letter by Sidney Webb in London Times, 
December 3, 1919. 

*J. R. Keynes, The Economic Consequences of 
the Peace, 142, 143. 

“See Labour’s Memorandum on War Aims; 
also New Statesman, 12:24, 25 (12 September 
1918). 

"New Statesman, 12:317 (18 January 1919). 


*Ibid., 12:317 (18 January 1919). 
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ary forces were at work. The armi- 
stice terminated the stimulus conse- 
quential to war production, with the 
unhappy result that unemployment 
developed on a large scale. That 
significant portion of the population, 
which had after 1914 been absorbed 
into the industrial and military war 
machines with a minimum of disrup- 
tion, was by the stoppage of the war 
thrown out of employment; and the 
whole economic machinery started 
down the hill. 

By the Brussels agreement of 
March 15, Germany was permitted 
to import a maximum of 370,000 
tons of fats and cereals per month; 
but she had to furnish her own 
means of transport. It was a paper 
concession, for her shipping fleet had 
already been taken from her. The 
Brussels agreement resulted primarily 
from a letter dispatched to the peace 
conference by a general in the British 
occupation forces. The general de- 
clared that his soldiers could no 
longer endure the sight of starving 
women and children. Other reports 
stressed the deplorable conditions in 
interior Germany. Sympathetic as 
usual to human suffering, Labor pro- 
tested from platform and press. 
Some spokesmen begged the Govern- 
ment to alter its policy so as to fur- 
nish adequate relief; others urged the 
granting of financial credits; and still 
others from the extreme left seized 
the opportunity to heap invective 
upon the whole capitalist system. 
The most acrid denunciations were 
launched against the cession-of-milch- 
cows provision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. One hundred and _forty- 
thousand were scheduled to be de- 
livered to the Allies. Amid jeers 
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from the Labor benches, the provi- 
sion was defended in Parliament on 
the grounds that, if any children had 
to starve, the German children should 
of right be first. It was a lame ex- 
cuse for a vicious and demoniacal 
policy, and even the staunchest cham- 
pions of the Coalition shrank from 
trying to justify it in the face of bit- 
ing Labor ridicule. 

The Southport conference (1919) 
made official the Labor denunciation 
of the Allied blockade policy. By 
the usual large majority, a resolution 
was passed emphatically protesting 
against the starvation policy. In a 
speech unequivocatingly critical, Mrs. 
Philip Snowden described conditions 
as she had recently witnessed them in 
unoccupied Germany. Picturing for 
the delegates the horrors of the situ- 
ation, she declared that they “could 
never be proud of a victory which was 
based upon the dead bodies of inno- 
cent little children.”* Following 
Mrs. Snowden, Mr. C. T. Cramp 
continued the protest; he maintained 
that 


“it was a sign of the delirium of the 
times, that the twentieth century civi- 
lization had not only been content to 
use all the horrible weapons which 
human ingenuity could devise, but 
that it now used one more horrible 
after the guns had become silent. 
They had poisoned men with gas, 
withered up men with liquid fire; but 
not content with that, after the actual 
conflict had ceased, they had gone on 
with their warfare against those who 
could have had no part or lot in pro- 
moting the great catastrophe which 


*“Labour Policy and the Famine,” Labour 
Pamphlet, 4. 
*Nineteenth Annual Report, 142,143. 
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had overtaken them. If ever he was 
pleased at the fact that Labour did 
not enter into the Coalition Gov- 
ernment he was pleased that day to 
be able to say that the Labour Party 
had no part or lot in that devilish 
business.’”* 


The Versailles Treaty stipulated 
that the reparation sum should be 
fixed before May 1, 1920. But that 
day came and went without the sched- 
uled agreement. What sum should 
be demanded? The English and 
French were at loggerheads. French 
insistence was the fly in the ointment. 
Though certainly no friend of Ger- 
many, Millerand had been roundly 
criticized in France because he fa- 
vored the specification of a definite 
reparations figure. Headed by Poin- 
caré, theultra-nationalists feared that, 
if a definite figure was set, Germany 
might pay it off, and their designs to 
crush her would thereby be frus- 
trated. Their irrational schemes pur- 
posed the indefinite enslavement of 
sixty millions of people. Lloyd 
George was caught between two dan- 
gers—he could not afford to sacrifice 
the friendship of France, nor could 
he be a willing party to the ruination 
of Germany. Displaying the canni- 
ness of the finished politician, he went 
a little way with France in order that 
he might be in a position to restrain 
her from going the limit. Poincaré 
resigned the chairmanship of the 
reparations commission. The Brus- 


sels conference allotted total repara- 
tions-sum percentages to the different 
allies—France fifty-two per cent, 
Britain twenty-two, Italy ten, Bel- 
gium eight, Serbia five, and the re- 
maining three per cent broadcast 
among the others.? 


The repara- 
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tions problem was placed on the 
agenda of the Spa conference (July, 
1920) but the delegates became so 
ill-humored over other controversies 
that the scheduled discussion was de- 
ferred. 

At the Paris conference (January, 
1921) the Allies finally agreed upon 
the sum to be demanded of Ger- 
many—1I1I,000,000,000 pounds ster- 
ling! It was to be paid over a period 
of forty-two years, and the conferees 
rationalized their decision by declar- 
ing that, viewed from an actuarial 
basis, the amount would scale a bare 
four million pounds.’ A month later, 
when presented with the terms, the 
German delegation, headed by Doc- 
tor Simons, refused to accept. On 
March 3, more bellicose than usual, 
Lloyd George threatened military 
coercion if an acceptance were not 
forthcoming. There followed the 
long, somber play of bombastic bluff 
and humiliating recession. 

On December 15, 1921, the joint 
council of the Labor movement in- 
terviewed the Prime Minister and 
presented to him a long manifesto 
outlining the party’s plan for a set- 
tlement of the whole problem.‘ It 
was Labor's initial comprehensive 
program for the economic rehabilita- 
tion of Europe in general and of 
Great Britain in particular. The pro- 
gram was a fructification of the 
party’s discussions of the preceding 
three years. These discussions had 
been largely generated by menacing 


bid., 143. 

*See Nation (London), 27-452. 

* Spectator, 126:156 (5 February 1921) ;.see 
also “The London Conference,” in English Re- 
view, 32:264 (March, 1921) for an anti-Labor 
viewpoint. 

“Twenty-second Annual Report, 108-110. 
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unemployment. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful if Labor would have developed a 
comprehensive policy if the industrial 
depression had not intervened to 
make it imperative. 

The manifesto urged: (a) a mora- 
torium for Germany; (b) the calling 
of an international conference to dis- 
cuss the question; (c) the abandon- 
ment of the Allied demand for pen- 
sions and dependents’ allowances 
from Germany; (d) the distribution 
of reparations according to need, 
with a priority for the restoration of 
the devastated regions of France and 
Belgium; (e) the conclusion of an 
arrangement for inter-Allied debt 
cancellation; and (f) the provision of 
a loan to repair war devastations of 
France and Belgium and to restore 
normal production and _ exchange 
throughout Europe. 

The joint council simultaneously 
presented the Prime Minister with a 
memorandum showing the effect of 
the Spa agreement upon the British 
export coal market. British coal 
could not compete with cheap rep- 
arations coal. The South Wales 
field was especially hard hit. The 
1921 export total was thirteen mil- 
lion tons short of the 1913 total. 
Thus, in point of fact, the British 
workers were paying reparations for 
Germany. Besides, the Allied at- 
tempt at wringing reparations from 
Germany reduced the workers’ stand- 
ard of living and impeded Labor’s 
struggle to realize a decent minimum 
of life for the workers.1. A month 
later, in anticipation of the Cannes 
conference, the joint council issued a 
manifesto restating Labor’s interna- 
tional policy. It demanded, espe- 
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cially, a moratorium and a drastic re- 
duction of reparation demands. 

The Cannes conference was fol- 
lowed by one at Genoa in the spring 
of 1922. The European situation 
was far from easy. Inflation had 
reduced the value of the German 
mark to almost nothing. In Feb- 
ruary, Labor proposed the appoint- 
ment of an expert reparations com- 
mission to consist of Professor Cas- 
sel, Professor Irving Fisher and Mr. 
J. M. Keynes. The whole problem 
was no nearer a solution than in May, 
1919. To April 1, 1922, according 
to Mr. E. M. H. Lloyd, Labor finan- 
cial expert, Germany had paid to the 
Allies no less than 334,000,000 
pounds; but it had cost 250,000,000 
pounds to maintain the armies of oc- 
cupation during the period, and the 
84,000,000 pounds balance was more 
than offset by the losses that Allied 
speculators had suffered in the pur- 
chase of depreciating German marks. 
Germany was paying reparations with 
Allied money by means of her print- 
ing presses! 

The delegates assembled at Genoa, 
M. Tchitcherin, Soviet foreign secre- 
tary, came prepared to sacrifice Uto- 
pian ideals, if such was necessary, in 
order to acquire the official recogni- 
tion of his government. He an- 
nounced his “stepping-down”’ by ap- 
pearing in a bourgeois high hat. Un- 
fortunately he encountered Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill in similar garb.* Thus 
the duel began, and the major portion 
of the conference sessions was wasted 
in wrangling over whether or not the 
Soviet delegates should be officially 


* Twenty-second Annual Report, 111, 112. 
7C. M. Lloyd, “The Duel at Genoa,” New 
Statesman, 19:32, 33 (15 April 1922). 
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seated. With Europe crying for a 
solution of its economic difficulties, 
the leaders of the enlightened west- 
ern democracies haggled over the 
orthodoxy of Bolshevik political con- 
victions. Labor denounced this juve- 
nile pantomime without stint, with the 
most acrid of the maledictions being 
directed at the person of Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Germany was still unable to meet 
her reparation obligation. On March 
21 the Allies delivered an ultimatum 
to the Berlin government. It offered 
a moratorium under certain condi- 
tions. Germany would have to levy 
new taxes amounting to fifty thousand 
pounds and her finances would have 
to be submitted to drastic supervision. 
She refused. Further violation of 
Germany’s___ territorial _ integrity 
seemed imminent. However, the rep- 
arations commission backed down 
and sent a conciliatory reply. Labor 
denounced the French attitude. The 
Independent Labor Party conference 
passed a scathing resolution condemn- 
ing the French sabotage of promising 
proposals for general understanding. 
The annual Labor Party conference 
met in Edinburgh and reiterated the 
demands of the previous December. 
The Trades Union Congress stepped 
into line and endorsed the Labor 
policy. The T. U. C. resolution pro- 
posed restoration of devastated re- 
gions, evacuation of occupied Ger- 
man territory, cancellation of inter- 
Allied debts, and the setting of a 
“reasonable” reparations figure. It 
further appealed to the French peo- 
ple not to endanger the new German 
republic by creating a situation out of 
which might grow a_ monarchist 
Putsch. 
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By autumn of 1922 the reparations 
situation was critical. In late Sep- 
tember J. M. Keynes published his 
plan for a settlement.’ Labor en- 
dorsed it, for it did not differ mate- 
rially from Labor’s announced policy. 
But settlement schemes availed little 
in the face of a very unhappy political 
situation. The Belgian-German crisis 
of September was averted only when 
the Reichsbank undertook to guaran- 
tee the payments. The German gov- 
ernment pleaded for the setting of a 
figure within its ability to pay. In 
December the Allied premiers met in 
London to decide upon the agenda 
for the Brussels conference. Mus- 
solini, Poincaré and Bonar Law each 
presented different plans. The 
French premier was firm for coer- 
cion; and he was practically told that 
if France invaded Germany, she 
would go alone. Of course Labor 
supported Bonar Law. The plan of 
the British prime minister was re- 
ceived in France with “consternation, 
bewilderment and stupefaction.” 

Despite its good intentions, the 
Conservative government was power- 
less to prevent the inauguration of 
France’s trial and error method of 
collecting reparations. Lloyd George 
taunted Bonar Law about his “tran- 
quillity” program. But Labor turned 
to more efficacious means oi inciting 
public opinion against the invasion of 
the Ruhr. The joint council imme- 
diately issued a draft resolution. It 
declared the invasion to be unprin- 
cipled, unwarranted and a violation 
of the German right of self-deter- 
mination. Was not European peace 
threatened? Did such drastic action 


1See Manchester Guardian (Reconstruction 
Supplement $8), September 28, 1922. 
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promise to relieve or augment the 
serious economic disintegration of 
Europe? The resolution demanded 
that the British Government: (a) re- 
frain from all support to France; (b) 
make a formal declaration of such 
dissociation; (c) refuse to take ad- 
vantage of Germany in any way that 
might be made possible by the inva- 
sion; (d) take all possible steps to 
effectuate withdrawal of the troops 
of occupation; (e) support the 
United States proposal for arbitra- 
tion; and (f) make formal proposi- 
tion for the reference of the whole 
reparations question to the League 
of Nations." 

Ten days later, on January 25, the 
two executives issued another mani- 
festo demanding the withdrawal of 
French and Belgian troops while the 
League council conducted an investi- 
gation.?, On the following day, an 
international conference was con- 
vened in Amsterdam under the presi- 
dency of J. H. Thomas. The Second 
and Vienna Internationals and the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions were represented. Means of 
embarrassing the occupation were 
considered, though it was early 
agreed that a general strike would 
scarcely be advisable. In April came 
the report of the Labor committee 
which was sent into the Ruhr to in- 
vestigate.° 

The immediate Labor objective 
was to force negotiation of the whole 
Ruhr squabble. In this it was un- 
successful, for Poincaré was deter- 
mined to coerce what he believed to 
be a wilfully negligent debtor. In 
early June, the German Govern- 
ment angled for a loan, secured by 
the total assets of the country, by 
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which it hoped to draw the French 
“rifle-butts out of the cog-wheels of 
German industry.” Labor urged con- 
sideration of the plan which, it ar- 
gued, would benefit not only Ger- 
many, but France as well; for aside 
from appeasing a vindictive appetite, 
France was profiting little by the oc- 
cupation. 

The annual June party conference 
met in London under the chairman- 
ship of the grand old man of the 
Labor movement, Sidney Webb. Ina 
remarkable presidential address, pro- 
phetic in tone, he declared that an 
honest European concert of powers 
would “tell France plainly that we 
will go no step further with her in 
what seems to us a fatal policy of ag- 
gression, arising, as it seems, from 
what the psycho-analysts would call a 
‘fear-complex,’ unworthy of a great 
nation.’’* In the conference sessions, 
the moderates experienced more than 
the usual opposition from the left- 
wingers. However, MacDonald and 
Thomas were able to satisfy a ma- 
jority of the delegates that extrem- 
ists’ measures would scarcely force 
France to withdraw, and that, facing 
the prospect of becoming His Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Labor would 
have to sacrifice idealism in order to 
achieve more pragmatic results. Ne- 
gotiation and arbitration were as 
much as they ought to expect at that 
time. 


1 Twenty-third Annual Report, 20. 

* Ibid., 20, 21. 

*“Report of the Labour Delegation to the 
Ruhr,” Labour Pamphlet. This report is not to 
be confused with the report of the Scottish Labor 
deputation which was published in February. 

*Mr. Webb’s address has been reprinted as 
“The Labour Party on the Threshold,” Fabian 
Tract, No. 207 (26 June 1923). 
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In early July, Baldwin accepted the 
German note as a basis for discus- 
sion. Labor was jubilant. The two 
executives issued a manifesto praising 
the action of the Prime Minister. In 
August the Baldwin-Curzon note was 
dispatched to France, setting forth 
the British position. In Britain at 
this time there was neither a Con- 
servative nor a Labor position—only 
a British one. Labor was noticeably 
pleased with the Government's cour- 
ageous action. “It is, indeed,” said a 
Labor commentator, “a clearer and 
firmer statement than we had ven- 
tured to expect, making a definite 
and, we hope, a final departure from 
the vicious post-war tradition of po- 
lite and insincere compromise.” 

The situation was unchanged when 
Labor took office in the following 
January. The country anxiously 
awaited the official announcements of 
Government policy. How would the 
socialist MacDonald approach the 
“Lion of Lorraine?” However, the 
first exchange of notes brought no 
noticeable change of policy. The 
British note might well have been 
written by Lord Curzon. Such is the 
abiding nature of foreign policy. 
Before many days observers were re- 
marking that a more hopeful at- 
mosphere prevailed and that the ten- 
sion in Anglo-French relations was 
perceptibly eased.’ 

The Dawes and McKenna commit- 
tees made their reports to the repara- 
tion commission on April 9.°. The 
latter studied the problem of effecting 
the return of exported German capi- 
tal to Germany. The Dawes commit- 
tee covered more minutely the gen- 
eral economic situation in Germany. 
This report was made upon the as- 


sumption that the “fiscal and eco- 
nomic freedom of the Reich would be 
restored.* The proposals of the re- 
ports are now, of course, common 
knowledge: the two chief ones were 
(a) the creation of a new exclusive 
bank of issue in Germany, and (b) 
the surrender to the reparation com- 
sion of German railway and indus- 
trial bonds valued at eight hundred 
million pounds. Reparation bills 
would have priority in the revenue 
derived from taxes on sugar, alcohol, 
beer, tobacco and the customs. 

The reports were supported by 
Labor, not so much because they 
represented an equitable settlement 
of the thorny problem, but rather 
because they furnished an excuse for 
negotiation. France could ill-afford 
to refuse negotiation, for such would 
inevitably concentrate world public 
opinion upon the German side. Mac- 
Donald was quick to perceive Poin- 
caré’s difficult position, and imme- 
diately seized upon it by inviting him 
to Chequers for the purpose of a pre- 
liminary discussion of the reports. 
France was in the midst of a general 
election campaign. Poincaré never 
came to Chequers. “That merciful 
dispensation,” as George Glasgow 
characterized Poincaré’s _ defeat 
brought into power the Bloc des 
Gauches, under the leadership of the 
socialist Herriott. The defeat of 
the national bloc, however, may not 


1Clifford Sharp, “A Real Situation,” New 
Statesman, 21:536, 537 (18 Aug. 1923). 

? Clifford Sharp, “Atmosphere,” New States- 
man, 22:620, 621 (3 March 1924). 

* “Report of Committee of Experts to Repara- 
tion Commission,” in Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
May 1924. This is complete official English text 
with annexes. See also Labour Year Book 
1925, 371. 

‘Ibid., 5. 
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be considered a repudiation of its 
Ruhr policy.’ 

The Chequers invitation was im- 
mediately extended to the new pre- 
mier, and on June 21, Herriott and 
MacDonald met in their memorable 
goodwill parley. Before the busy 
cameramen, the two socialist pre- 
miers walked arm in arm about the 
Chequers lawn. MacDonald was 
criticised in many quarters for ban- 
ning newspapermen. An hoary Labor 
principle — open diplomacy — had 
been violated by one who had times 
without number demanded its adop- 
tion! However, the success of the 
parley soon silenced the cries of the 
critics. On departing, Herriott de- 
clared that MacDonald was “a new 
statesman with new methods” and 
that they had only begun to work to- 
gether.’ 

MacDonald repaid the French 
premier’s visit on July 8, and before 
returning from Paris he and Herriott 
signed a joint memorandum upon the 
Dawes report. On July 18 the Lon- 
don conference convened, and it re- 
mained in session until the same date 
in August. Many difficult problems 
were before the negotiators. One of 
the most important of these was the 
matter of French evacuation of the 
Ruhr. MacDonald promised Her- 
riott that this point would not be 
pushed and he kept his word, though 
the conference worked under the as- 
sumption that the French forces 
would be withdrawn in the near fu- 
ture. But there never was a day that 
brought any fear of their not reach- 
ing some sort of agreement. The 
final draft contained many principles 


for which Labor had long fought. A 
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partial moratorium was granted: ex- 
perts were to determine future repa- 
ration payments; the payments were 
to be graduated, becoming larger each 
year for a definite period; the Ger- 
man currency was stabilized; and ne- 
gotiation was substituted for military 
coercion. 

The acceptance of the Dawes re- 
port marked the culmination of a 
long Labor agitation demanding the 
employment of common sense in the 
settlement of the reparations prob- 
lem. Labor’s perseverance had borne 
fruit, and though the party had 
braved vilification and ridicule be- 
cause of its “soft and sentimental” 
solution, it was now, after being vin- 
dicated, in a much stronger position 
than if it had played safer politics. 
However, with the ever-present de- 
velopment of policy, Labor did not 
regard the settlement as the most 
equitable that might have been ac- 
complished, or even as a final one. 
Reparations were still determined 
and administered politically. That 
feature was not to be removed for 
another half-decade. Like a military 
strategist, MacDonald accepted the 
compromise scheme when nothing 
better seemed possible of attainment 
at the moment. He was contributing 
a new viewpoint. To him, the telling 
damage inflicted upon Europe by the 
political bankruptcy of the Versailles 
conference would have to be rem- 


* The defeat of Poincaré was mainly achieved 
by the adroit election tactics of the left bloc. 
The latter placed a single ticket (or list) in the 
field while the nationalists dissipated their 


strength in internecine strife. There was no 
pronounced turnover of opinion in the country, 
if the popular vote is taken as an index. 

® Manchester Guardian, June 24, 1924, p. 14. 
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edied bit by bit as opportunities pre- 
sented themselves. It was the same_ tional mood shrank from wholesale 
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old story. A complete re-ordering pathological treatment. 





A RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 


The delegates of the chapters of the American National Red Cross who 
met in April in their eighth annual convention, adopted a resolution which 
is of interest to trade unions throughout the country. In appreciation of the 
spirit of this resolution, the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor moved its publication in the American Federationist. 

Whereas, the men and women who perform the nation’s work in the fac- 
tories, in the mines and in the manifold trades and industries support the 
services of The American National Red Cross locally, nationally and inter- 
nationally through annual membership, and from time to time utilize the 
Red Cross as their agency for extending sympathy and substantial aid to their 
fellow men and women in all ranks of life stricken by disaster, and 

Whereas, the American Federation of Labor, the representative of or- 
ganized labor of the nation, extends the invitation of the Red Cross at each 
Roll Call period to the great mass of working men and women and their 
families through the channels of organized labor, and 

Whereas, the American Federation of Labor has assured the American 
Red Cross of its continued support; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved that the delegates of Chapters of the American 
National Red Cross assembled in convention from all parts of the United 
States and its territories express to the American Federation of Labor and 
to all its affiliated organizations and to the individual workers, its most 
heartfelt thanks for the moral and practical support which has been given 
to it and which it feels assured it may depend upon at all times. 





was impossible because the interna- 
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THE TIGHTENING COIL 


THE JUDICIAL ATTITUDE TOWARD ORGANIZED GRAFT 
O. P. GoTHLIN 


Formerly Public Service 


AM writing for the considera- 
tion of patriotic, thinking men— 
those who have the welfare of 

their brother men at heart. The ques- 
tion is grave, and deserves serious 
consideration. If the trend of judi- 
cial decisions and decrees continues, 
in time, unionism will be bereft of all 
rights, of all power of accomplish- 
ment, and draftsmen will be little bet- 
ter than slaves. 

The earlier decisions were more 
fair; but as time went on, court suc- 
ceeding court, invaded farther and 
farther, the inalienable rights of citi- 
zenship. 

In the case entitled Archer v. 
Oakes, decided October 1, 1894, in 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh 
Circuit, Justice Harlan said: 


“The rule is, we think, without ex- 
ception, that equity will not compel 
the actual, affirmative performance by 
an employee of merely personal serv- 
ice any more than it will compel an 
employer to retain in his personal 
service one who, no matter for what 
cause, is not acceptable to him for 
service of that character. The right 
of an employee engaged to perform 
personal service, to quit that service 
rests upon the same basis as the right 
of his employer to discharge him. If 
the quitting in the one case or the dis- 
charging in the other is in violation 
of a contract, the one injured by the 
breach has his action for damages, 
and a court of equity will not, di- 
rectly, indirectly or negatively, by 


Commissioner of Ohio 


means of an injunction restraining the 
violation of the contract, compel the 
affirmative performance of the affirm- 
ative acceptance of merely personal 
service.” 


Again—“That damages might be 
considered inadequate is not ground 
for injunction.” 248 Fed. 554. 

In the case entitled Wabash R. R. 
v. Hannihan, Circuit Court, E. D. 
Missouri, 121 Fed. 563, decided 


April 1, 1903, the court said: 


“Tt is the right of labor to or- 
ganize for lawful purposes, and by 
organic agreement to subject the in- 
dividual members to rules, regulations 
and conduct prescribed by the ma- 
jority; and the courts can not enjoin 
the officers or committees of such an 
organization from counseling or ad- 
vising a strike in the exercise of 
authority given them by the laws, 
and sanctioned by a majority of its 
members, nor can such action be 
made the basis of a charge of ma- 
licious conspiracy.” 


In the case entitled J. F. Parkin- 
son v. Building Trades Council, of 
Santa Clara County (98 Pac. 1027), 
decided December 8, 1908, the Su- 
preme Court of California declared 
a doctrine that should have the ap- 
proval of all other courts. The ac- 
tion was to enjoin an alleged boy- 
cott. Complainant alleged that de- 
fendants had entered into a conspiracy 
to compel compliance with their de- 
mands — boycotted — induced em- 
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ployees to quit—damaging complain- 
ant’s business. There was no ques- 
tion but what the boycott had been 
effective and the business injured. 
The lower court issued an injunction. 
On appeal, the Supreme Court said, 
in substance, that the acts of the 
union were merely in compliance 
with rules adopted long before this 
controversy arose, and applied in all 
cases, and not directed at this par- 
ticular complainant; that injury to 
complainant’s business was incidental 
to the controversy and not the result 
of conspiracy to injure; that the op- 
eration of union rules and practices 
which did actually injure complain- 
ant’s business were, as defendants be- 
lieved, in the interests of the welfare 
of union membership, and not in- 
spired by any malicious feeling 
against plaintiff. This is sound doc- 
trine, just and righteous, but unfor- 
tunately ignored by courts in later 
declarations. 

A humorist said once that the third 
clause of Section 8, Article 1, of the 
Constitution (the Commerce Clause), 
was a clothesline that anybody could 
hang anything on. Lawyers, cogitat- 
ing in search of a plea that would 
justify an attack upon organized la- 
bor, hit upon this clause, and then al- 
leged interference with interstate 
commerce as a ground for injunction. 
This was the complaint in the Duplex 
Printing Company’s action against 
Machinists’ Union, decided by the 
U. S. Supreme Court January 3, 
1921, and reported in 254 U.S. At 
Battle Creek, Michigan, there were 
four manufacturers of printing 
presses. Three of the shops recog- 


nized the union; but the fourth, the 
Duplex, refused to unionize. 


The 
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other shops notified the union that 
competition would compel them to 
non-unionize unless the Duplex 
adopted union wages and rules. 
Naturally the union officials bestirred 
themselves. They instructed mem- 
bers and members of affiliated unions 
not to work on the installation of 
presses which had been delivered in 
New York by the Duplex Company. 
These instructions being followed, the 
Duplex Company brought suit in the 
U. S. District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, praying 
for an injunction on the ground of 
interference with interstate commerce 
and restraint of trade. The District 
Court dismissed the bill, and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals afirmed. But 
the Supreme Court reversed the lower 
court, holding that the acts of the 
union were unlawful, and that the in- 
junction should issue. 

Very similar was the course pur- 
sued in the Bedford cut stone case, re- 
ported in 274 U. S. The Jour- 
neymen Stonecutters Association of 
North America issued an order to 
members not to work on cut stone 
partially fabricated by non-unionists. 
Union stonecutters in Denver, Colo- 
rado, stopped work because they were 
required to finish stone partly cut by 
plaintiff’s non-union employees. There- 
fore, the Bedford Stone Company 
and various other stone companies lo- 
cated in Indiana, brought an action 
against the union, alleging restraint 
of interstate commerce and violation 
of the Federal Anti-Trust Act, and 
praying for an injunction. The Dis- 
trict Court dismissed the bill and the 
Circuit Court affirmed. The Supreme 
Court reversed the lower courts, and 
directed that the injunction issue. 
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It is but fair to state that in both 
the above cases the court divided. 
In the first case, three justices dis- 
sented. In the second case, two of 
the three concurred wholly on the au- 
thority of the Duplex case. Justice 
Brandeis wrote the dissenting opinion 
in both cases, and his reasoning is 
trenchant, lucid, eloquent and con- 
vincing. 

The majority held that the union, 
in refusing to work on stone that had 
been shipped from another State, 
were interfering with interstate com- 
merce and restraining trade. 

By comparison, reference may be 
made to the case entitled “Industrial 
Association of San Francisco v. 
United States of America, decided 
April 13, 1925, and reported in 268 
U. S. Plaintiffs in this case were 
contractors, associated, apparently, to 
combat unionism in the building 
trades, and incidentally, if not inten- 
tionally, to control construction work 
in San Francisco. At least that was 
the result. In fact, if not in theory, 
a contractor outside of the associa- 
tion had little chance of surviving. 
Quoting from the court: “That there 
was concerted action among the ap- 
pellants is not disputed.” 


“Permits were required for the 
purchase of building materials and 
supplies produced in and brought 
from other States into California. 
Persons in other States were directly 
prevented or discouraged from ship- 
ping building materials and supplies 
into California.” 


Compare the above acts of an as- 
sociation of employers with the acts 
of the Denver stonecutters. It is 


obvious that if in either case there 
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was restraint of commerce, it is found 
in the acts of the employers’ associa- 
tion. But what does the court say? 


“The thing arrived at and sought 
to be attained was not restraint of the 
interstate sale or shipment of com- 
modities, but was a purely local mat- 
ter, namely, regulation of building 
operations within a limited local area 
so as to prevent their domination by 
trade unions.” 


The act of the union stonecutters 
in Denver refusing to work on stone 
partially cut by non-union men was a 
purely local matter. Of course the 
stone was shipped in, but once deliv- 
ered in Denver, the interstate feature 
ceased to attach, while in the Frisco 
case, by the court’s own statement, 
“persons in other States were directly 
prevented or discouraged from ship- 
ping building materials and supplies 
into California.” 

Yet the Supreme Court of the 
United States found the associated 
employees in Denver guilty, and the 
associated employers in San Fran- 
cisco, not guilty, of restraint of inter- 
state commerce. Again, there is the 
case entitled: Hopkins v. United 
States, 171 U.S. 578, decided Octo- 
ber 24, 1898. In this case, the Kan- 
sas City Livestock Exchange was 
charged with restraint of interstate 
commerce. It developed that the ob- 
ject of this association was to control 
the marketing of livestock in Kansas 
City and throttle competition. They 
handled stock from other States, and 
by devious methods discouraged 
shippers in other States consigning 
stock to dealers, not members of the 
association. In other words, they 
obviously interfered with interstate 
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commerce, yet the Supreme Court ab- 
solved tiem, saying: 


“There must be some direct and 
immediate effect upon interstate com- 
merce in order to come within the 
act.” 


Yet in the Duplex case and the 
stone case above cited, employees 
were held to be guilty of restraint of 
commerce simply because they re- 
fused to work on articles that had 
been transported from other States. 
This seems to be in direct contradic- 
tion to the dictum of the same court 
in the cattle case, to-wit: 


“There must be some direct and 
immediate effect upon interstate com- 
merce.” 


Further, the decree of the Supreme 
Court in the Duplex and Bedford 
Stone cases supra were, apparently, 
in direct violation of sections 6 and 
20 of the Clayton Act, which read as 
follows: 


“Section 6:—That the labor of 
human beings is not a commodity or 
an article of commerce. Nothing con- 
tained in the Anti-Trust Laws shall 
be construed to forbid the existence 
and operation of labor, agricultural 
or horticultural organizations insti- 
tuted for the purpose of mutual help 
and not having capital stock, or con- 
ducted for profit, or to forbid or re- 
strain members of such organizations 
from lawfully carrying out the legiti- 
mate objects thereof, nor shall such 
organizations or the members thereof 
be held or construed to be illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies in restraint 
of trade under the Anti-Trust Laws.” 

“Section 20:—That no restraining 
order or injunction shall be granted by 
any court of the United States, or a 
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judge or the judges thereof, in any 
case between an employer and em- 
ployees, or between persons employed 
and persons seeking employment and 
growing out of a dispute concerning 
terms or conditions of employment, 
unless necessary to prevent irreparable 
injury to property or to a property 
right of the party making the appli- 
cation, for which injury there is no 
adequate remedy at law, and such 
property or property right must be 
described with particularity in the ap- 
plication, which must be in writing and 
sworn to by the applicant or by his 
agent or attorney.” 

‘And no such restraining order or 
injunction shall prohibit any person 
or persons, whether singly or in con- 
cert, from terminating any relation of 
employment, or from ceasing to per- 
form any work or labor, or from rec- 
ommending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceable means to do so; 
or from attending at any place where 
any such persons may lawfully be for 
the purpose of peacefully persuading 
any person to work, or to abstain from 
working, or from ceasing to patron- 
ize or to employ any party to such 
dispute, or from recommending, ad- 
vising or persuading others by peace- 
ful and lawful means to do so; or 
from paying or giving to or withhold- 
ing from, any person engaged in such 
disputes, any strike benefits or other 
money or things of value; or from 
peacefully assembling in a lawful 
manner, and for lawful purposes; or 
from doing any act or thing which 
might be done in the absence of such 
dispute by any party thereto; nor shall 
any acts specified in this paragraph 
be considered or held to be violations 
of any law of the United States.” 


Can any unbiased person, endowed 
with ordinary common sense, read the 
above without observing that the de- 
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cisions in the Duplex and Cut Stone 
cases directly controvert the mandates 
thereof? Of what avail is it for Con- 
gress to enact, if courts may, with 
impunity, ignore the enactments? 

To what extremes class bias will 
carry a man! Justice Taney, who 
wrote the Dred Scott decree, was a 
man of unimpeachable integrity, yet 
so imbued was he with race prejudice 
that he used his high place as an in- 
strument to do a great wrong. So, 
undoubtedly, judges who are in every- 
thing else just and honest, seem un- 
consciously to allow class prejudice to 
influence when considering questions 
affecting the relations of employer 
and employee. 

There is a phase of the question 
that apparently did not occur to the 
court, and also apparently was not 
brought to the court’s attention by 
counsel. There is a maxim: “He that 
seeks equity must do equity.” In 
other words, one that appeals to 
equity for redress of alleged wrong 
must himself be innocent of wrong. 
In the stone cases, the complainant 
was a combination or association of 
employers. It was not the single 
company whose stone was shipped to 
Denver that brought the complaint, 
but an organization, some of whom 
were not financially interested in the 
particular transaction on which the 
complaint was based. Such an or- 
ganization of competing interests for 
a common purpose was in itself antag- 
onistic to the principles of Federal 
Anti-Trust enactments. This organi- 
zation was apparently effected for the 
very purpose of injuring and, if pos- 
sible, utterly destroying unionism in 
the cut stone trade. They were there- 
fore more logically guilty of con- 
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spiracy to restrain commerce than the 
defendants. It is entirely logical to 
assert that if the refusal of union 
stonecutters to work for certain em- 
ployers involved a restraint of com- 
merce, then the combination of em- 
ployers refusing to employ union 
cutters to an equal degree involved 
restraint of trade. Certainly com- 
plainants in the Bedford stone case 
did not come into court with clean 
hands. They sought equity without 
doing equity. 

It is not a function of equity to 
suppress crime. A court will not en- 
join murder or arson or rape or for- 
gery. These crimes are punishable by 
law. This is a fundamental principle 
of equity jurisdiction. Burglary is a 
violation of law. If a man is accused 
of burglary he is indicted and tried by 
a jury. What good would it do for 
a court of equity to enjoin burglary? 
If a man intends to defy the law and 
commit a crime, he will not be de- 
terred by injunction. If the defend- 
ants in the stone cases were actually 
guilty of law violation, they should 
have been punished in a legal way, by 
indictment and jury trial. If a court 
of equity enjoins a person or per- 
sons from doing certain acts which are 
violations of law, and said person or 
persons do the things enjoined, they 
are tried and punished for contempt 
of court, denied their constitutional 
right to a trial by jury. Therein lies 
the vital wrong of equity interference 
with criminal law enforcement. Ar- 
ticle VI of the Constitution of the 
United States reads: 


“Tn all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial, by an impar- 
tial jury of the State and District 
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wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which District shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be con- 
fronted with witnesses against him; to 
have compulsory processes for obtain- 
ing witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel in his de- 
fense.”” ' 


By what right may a judge ignore 
this constitutional right of every ac- 
cused person and arrogate to himself 
the power to be both judge and jury? 
Yet this is actually what is done when 
a judge assumes to try and convict or 
acquit a person accused of a statutory 
offense. 

In Manker v. Bakers and Confec- 
tioners and Waiters International 
Union, decided March 3, 1927, by 
the Supreme Court of New York, 
Westchester County, the court said: 


“If the defendants have, or during 
the pendency of this action should 
indulge in acts which constitute a vio- 
lation of the penal law, it is fair to 
assume that such acts would be com- 
mitted almost in the immediate pres- 
ence of a police officer, whose obvious 
duty it would be to cause an arrest 
and a criminal prosecution of such an 
offender. 

“If such course were resorted to, 
the defendant would be afforded an 
opportunity of meeting his accuser 
and bringing the witnesses before the 
court, who, after seeing them, could 
readily determine their credibility, and 
then definitely determine whether or 
not the law has been violated. It 
would seem that this was the proce- 
dure that the founders of our gov- 
ernment intended, and it is the one 
more likely to result in a just decision 
than the more popular remedy of 
temporary injunction, where this court 
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is called upon to determine contro- 
verted questions on affidavits without 
the advantage of suing the witnesses 
who make them.” 


This is the true doctrine eloquently 
and forcibly stated. There is no right 
vested in a court of equity inherently, 
by common law, or otherwise, to sub- 
stitute injunction and conviction for 
contempt, for indictment and trial by 
jury, for a statutory offense. 

-To be deplored, is the attack on 
unionism’ found in the Indianapolis 
Street Car case, entitled of record: 


“Indianapolis Street Railway Com- 
pany v. Robert B. Armstrong, John 

1. Parker, et al., cause No. 87 in 
equity, U. S. District Court, District 
of Indiana, Indianapolis Division.” 


The justification for admission to 
the federal court was disparity of 


citizenship, the allegation being that 
Parker and Armstrong were not citi- 
zens of Indiana, which of course was 
true, but employees of the company, 


residents of Indiana, were made 
parties. It seems that the principal 
defendants were endeavoring to or- 
ganize the conductors and motormen 
of the Indianapolis Street Railway 
Company and to affiliate with a na- 
tional organization. Plaintiff pleaded 
a contract with each employee, and al- 
leged that defendants were inducing 
employers to break said contracts. 
Injunctions issued against striking 
and against inducing employees to 
strike. The decree also enjoined de- 
fendants, their associates, agents or 
employees from breaking, injuring or 
destroying property of the company, 
or by threats, intimidation, violence 
or other means stopping, destroying 
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or interfering with the operations or 
movements of plaintiff’s cars, or by 
threats, violence or intimidation pre- 
venting the safe and uninterrupted 
transportation of passengers on plain- 
tiff’s cars, or preventing persons from 
entering or being carried in said cars 
and busses. 

It seems that there was some vio- 
lence, some destruction of property, 
but it was not proven that unionism 
was responsible. Courts are prone to 
hold unionism responsible for dis- 
orderly disturbances and sabotage, 
which is unjust. Of course the vio- 


lence enjoined is wrong, but such acts 
are unlawful and the individual guilty 
should be punished in a lawful man- 
ner—by arrest, indictment and trial 
by jury. It seems to be usurpation for 
a court to convict without a jury trial. 
It is morally and legally wrong to 


hold unionism responsible for the un- 
lawful acts of individuals, which are 
sometimes incited by emissaries of the 
employers for the very purpose of in- 
fluencing public opinion. 

The aim of the street car com- 
pany in this case was to prevent the 
unionizing of their employees. The 
principal defendants were not em- 
ployees of the company, hence the in- 
junction against striking could not 
apply to them; but the injunction 
against “inducing to strike” was aimed 
atthem. Their mission was to union- 
ize the street car employees. That 
does not mean “inducing to strike.” 
But if the principal defendants did 
induce a strike they were not legally 
subject to injunction for that; to en- 
join parties from persuading em- 
ployees to join a union or to strike is 
clearly forbidden by Section 20 of the 
Clayton Act, thus: 
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“No such restraining order or in- 
junction shall prohibit any person or 
persons, whether singly or in concert, 
from terminating any relation of em- 
ployment, or from ceasing to perform 
any work or labor, or from recom- 
mending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceable means to do so.’ 


But the alleged justification for the 
injunction was breach of contract on 
the part of the employees. Each 
employee of the company had signed 
a contract not to strike or participate 
in any strike, but the common law 
governing contracts provides that con- 
tracts against public policy are void. 
A contract secured by coercion is not 
legally binding on the party coerced. 
If Smith holds a gun on Jones and 
compels him to sign a ‘contract, Jones 
is not legally or morally bound. The 
contracts which the street car com- 
pany alleged were broken were se- 
cured by coercion, in that each con- 
tract was a condition precedent to em- 
ployment. Tersely stated, it was: 
“Sign and be given a job, refuse to 
sign and be refused a job.” Is not 
that coercion? In the Duplex case, 
supra, the union is charged with “‘co 
ercing” by threatening the loss of 
union cards. Is not the depriving of 
a man the opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing as “coercing” as the withdrawal 
of union cards? The alleged con- 
tracts were against public policy and 
legally void because they were in- 
tended to deprive the contractors of 
rights guaranteed by the Clayton Act 
—the right to organize, the right to 
strike, the right to collective bargain- 
ing. The coercion of such contracts is 
a step in the direction of slavery and 
away from the rights of freedom and 
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liberty held inherent by the Declara- 
tion of Independence and guaranteed 
by the Constitution. Such contracts, 
as stated above, directly controvert 
the Clayton Act. If employers be 
permitted to compel employees to con- 
tract away their rights of citizenship 
as a condition of employment, union- 
ism and collective bargaining are for- 
ever doomed. Congress, by enacting 
the Clayton Act, attempted to forbid, 
and did forbid, just such invasions of 
liberty. 

Boycotting and picketing have, in 
some cases, been the pleas for injunc- 
tion. Long before the term “boy- 
cott” was coined, the practice was re- 
sorted to in the endeavor to abate 
evils and right wrongs. To endeavor 
by persuasion to induce people to 
avoid certain other persons is an in- 
herent, inalienable right, if not 
abused. To illustrate—back in the 
times when the sale of intoxicating 
liquors was common and popular, it 
was the custom of ministers to urge 
their congregations to avoid stores 
where intoxicating liquors were sold, 
and to patronize stores that did not 
sell liquor, and such advice and per- 
suasion was commonly acted upon by 
church members. This practice was 
what is today called “boycott.” The 
tradesmen of that day who sold 
whiskey would have had as much right 
to enjoin the preachers as has today 
the unfair shop to enjoin unions from 
publishing the fact that a shop is un- 
fair. The crucial point is the aim, 
methods and means of the boycott. 
False statements must not be made; 
nor may the end aimed at be wrong. 
If, however, a unionist in reckless ex- 
cess of zeal makes or publishes false 
statements, he is subject to civil and 
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criminal prosecution for libel or 
slander, but injunction does not legally 
lie in either case. Whoever pub- 
lishes falsehoods regarding another 
should be punished, but punished le- 
gally by jury trial, not by a court 
under guise of contempt. Freedom 
of speech is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution in the following language: 


“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the government for a 
redress of grievances.” 


Each state has engrafted in its con- 
stitution a similar provision protect- 
ing freedom of speech. The language 
varies, but the sentiment is the same. 
To deny the right to “picket,” when 
it is done without violence or tres- 
passing, is to deny the right of free 
speech. 

Both the right to “boycott” and 
“picket” are guaranteed by the Clay- 
ton Act, thus: 


“Or from recommending, advising 
or persuading others by peaceful 
means so to do; or from attending 
at any place where any such person 
may lawfully be for the purpose of 
peacefully obtaining or communi- 
cating information or from peacefully 
persuading any person to work, or to 
abstain from working, or from ceas- 
ing to patronize or to employ any 
party to such dispute, or from recom- 
mending, advising or persuading 
others by lawful means so to do.”’ 


Courts seem to have lost sight of 
the fact that their sole function is the 
protection of the weak. In the un- 
civilized state might is right; the 
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strong despoils the weak with impu- 
nity. In primeval times the strong 
man, when so inclined, took by force 
the property of the weaker man. 
Gradually the instinct of self-preser- 
vation induced the weaker men to 
combine to restrict the aggression of 
the strong. This was the genesis of 
law. This is the one and sufficient 
justification for the existence of law. 
As the physically strong terrorized 
and despoiled the physically weak 
prior to the existence of law, so to- 
day financial giants prey upon and 
despoil the public. The function of 


law and legal tribunals is to protect 
the public from aggression by the 
financially strong; but courts some- 
times seem to forget their obligation 
and use their powers to aid and justify 
the strong in despoiling the weak in- 
stead of protecting the weak. 


I hold no brief for the law breaker. 
Violence and sabotage are not to be 
countenanced, and he who commits 
them should be punished, but pun- 
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ished lawfully, by indictment, con- 
frontation of witnesses and jury trial. 
An injunction directed at an organi- 
zation, including the innocent with the 
guilty, and assuming in advance that 
the organization intends to commit 
unlawful acts, is unjustified. Courts 
have no right to assume that an or- 
ganization of craftsmen endeavoring 
to better conditions, and often 
combating unconscionable greed and 
tyranny, are potential criminals. 

Unless some means can be devised 
to compel courts to deal justly with 
the advocates of collective bargaining, 
the future of unionism is ominous. 
By casuistic reasoning and deductions, 
laws intended for the protection of 
craft rights are sterilized, made nuga- 
tory and futile, and employees, de- 
prived of all means of adequate de- 
fense against the aggression of or- 
ganized greed, must in the end be 
manacled by the chains of inade- 
quately compensated servitude. What 
shall be done? In another article I 
will suggest remedial measures. 


SLIPPERS 


When I was young 

And my slippers were red, 
I could kick higher 

Than my own head. 


When I grew up 

And my slippers were white, 
I could dance the stars 

Right out of the night. 


Now I am old, 


My slippers are black; 
I walk to the corner 
And I walk back. 


ETHEL ROMING FULLER. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS! 


I. Unemployment by Cities 


Percentage of members unemployed 
Mar., Apr., May, Feb., Mar. Apr., May, 
1928 1928 1928 1929 1929 1929 1929 
11 10 8 11 11 14 7 
31 27 24 20 21 22 16 
10 11 7 18 17 25 21 
21 17 15 25 30 19 14 
14 13 13 15 16 31 14 


Chicago, III 12 12 10 6 5 5 
Cincinnati, Ohio 11 11 11 12 10 7 
Cleveland, Ohio 36 29 16 33 25 21 
Denver, Colo 20 15 18 25 28 21 

32 22 12 20 21 31 
ere 17 19 35 22 25 26 
Los Angeles, Calif 17 17 18 30 22 13 
Milwaukee, Wis 8 8 6 11 12 11 
Minneapolis, Minn 15 13 12 13 11 7 
New York, N. Y 23 20 17 14 15 13 
Omaha, Nebr oe 17 22 15 16 6 
ee irciclearnincineenen 24 15 16 17 16 14 
Philadelphia, Pa 20 27 19 17 13 13 
Pittsburgh, Pa 23 20 19 13 12 13 
San Antonio, Tex 7 13 8 5 12 6 
San Francisco, Calif 14 13 11 14 13 10 


St. Louis, Mo 12 12 11 13 11 10 
13 10 7 28 19 12 


10 6 5 6 3 4 


II. Unemployment by Trades 
All Building Printing Metal 
Trades Trades Trades Trades 
13 22 11 
14 24 12 
15 26 15 
1928 18 18 
18 16 
18 13 
16 12 
13 12 
11 10 
12 13 
9 9 
10 
9 
10 
13 
15 
15 
14 
12 
11 


CORA WEUUMUAP Una Wh 


SD 100 CO ~3 ~3 00 OO 


(*) For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU oF AMERICA 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND WORKERS 
EDUCATION 


Remarks by George F. Bowerman, Librarian of the Public Library, Washington, D. C., at the 
Workers Education Bureau Convention in Washington on April 5, 1929 


HAVE watched the career of the 

Workers Education Bureau with 

interest, sympathy and admira- 
tion. It is a matter of satisfaction to 
be present at this biennial convention 
and to participate in your discussions. 

Two years ago you met in the cen- 
tral building of the Boston Public 
Library. This arrangement was, I 
understand, so mutually satisfactory 
that your Secretary sought to hold 
your present meetings in our central 
library on Mount Vernon Square, 
now nearly surrounded by buildings 
housing the American Federation of 
Labor and other national labor or- 
ganizations. It is a matter of great 
regret that our main library is so 
badly overcrowded that what was 
once a large lecture hall which would, 
if still available, furnish a comfort- 
able and appropriate meeting place 
for your sessions, has for some years 


been used for office purposes. I am 
sorry that we can not have the closer 
contacts that the holding of your 
meetings in our central library would 
have afforded. 

Lacking the opportunity of being 
your official hosts we are, neverthe- 
less, doing what we can to cooperate 
with you, thus showing how closely 
our work joins with yours. We have 
prepared a bibliography of the writ- 
ings on workers education, covering 
the last two years, that is, supple- 
menting the Boston Public Library 
list. This was published in the April 
number of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST and is reprinted in separate 
form for your use and ours. In ad- 
dition we have prepared a book exhibit 
adjacent to the hall which I trust will 
be instructive. This consists of a 
representative collection of books on 
workers education, a collection of 
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bread-and-butter books, a collection 
of books of cultural reading for 
adults and for children, as sugges- 
tions of the sort of books that public 
libraries supply to their readers, a 
full file of the Reading with a Pur- 
pose series of pamphlets issued by 
the American Library Association, 
together with copies of the books rec- 
ommended in five of these pamphlets. 
An examination of this exhibition 
will, I think, prove more suggestive 
to you of what libraries can do in 
cooperation with workers education 
than a great deal of talk from me. 

I should, however, like to say a 
very few words on what I believe to 
be the spiritual connection between 
the public library and workers educ- 
cation. The Workers Education 


Movement is a part of the larger 
movement known as Adult Educa- 


tion. We are told by some of the 
critics of the present emphasis on 
adult education by public libraries 
that the public library has always 
been engaged in what is now called 
adult education and that giving it a 
new name does not change the situa- 
tion. These critics, I believe, overlook 
certain factors and underestimate 
the results that are likely to flow 
from the present emphasis. For- 
merly the library’s effort in this di- 
rection was usually vague, ill defined, 
incidental and formed but a meager 
proportion of its total work. It was 
largely unconscious and so lacked both 
a philosophy and a technique. Here 
and there an individual realized that 
he was carrying on his education 
through the help of the library, but 
most people resented the idea that 


1 Journal of Adult Education, Feb., 1929, pp. 5-10. 
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they had any need for further edu- 
cation, since they thought their edu- 
cation had been completed. 

This situation is changing, due to 
the world-wide adult education move- 
ment, the basis of which is the grow- 
ing recognition that education is a 
life-long process and that self-educa- 
tion is the only real education. The 
modern movement for adult educa- 
tion is, therefore, self-conscious; it 
is based on a philosophy, it is de- 
veloping an aim; and its techniques 
are being worked out. 

I shall not presume to tell you the 
aims of workers education. As I 
understand it, to some it means the 
securing of further educational equip- 
ment to fight the battles of labor and 
little if anything in the way of indi- 
vidual cultural improvement. To 
some it means an escape from the 
deadening effect of the routinized 
processes of so much of factory labor. 
To some it means the improvement 
of the individual for the better doing 
of the job—those who think with L. 
P. Jacks in his “Breadwinning and 
Soulsaving”* that education to be 
best worthwhile must grow out of 
our daily tasks and that the work it- 
self must be educative. To others it 
means that there must be a complete 
divorce between their hours of labor 
and their after-work hours and that 
the leisure time must be so spent as 
to make life worth the living. 

No matter what may be the cir- 
cumstance or the conception of work 
and of education on the part of any 
worker, the public library stands 
ready, willing, and able to help each 
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according to his need and his ca- 
pacity. 

The Library is no longer a clois- 
tered institution, remote from life. It 
is no longer a purely literary institu- 
tion catering only to those with ad- 
vanced education. It is no longer a 
passive institution ministering only to 
the persevering who seek it out and 
master its use. The modern public 
library is a live, wide-awake, demo- 
cratic, dynamic, friendly, hospitable 
institution, run by real people, edu- 
cated and trained, understanding, 
alert, and eager to help. 

The library itself includes books, 
magazines, pamphlets, clippings, and 
pictures on every conceivable subject, 
advanced books, simple books, books 
on every side of every question. 
These books are organized for use. 
But the distinguishing feature of the 
modern adult education movement as 
applied to the library is the empha- 
sis now being placed on the advisory 
work the library is beginning to fur- 
nish to any and all comers who need 
such help. To that end the Public 
Library is now organizing and train- 
ing in service a group of persons who 
are specialists in the various subjects 
of knowledge. An adviser from this 
group helps the reader to find the 
single book he needs, or, if he so de- 
sires, plans for him a course of read- 
ing in the subject of his interest. In 
this planning of reading courses the 
adviser may use one of the Reading 
with a Purpose pamphlets issued by 
the American Library Association, al- 
ready referred to, or if there is none 
to fit the need, he will plan a course 
especially for the individual. 

The Public Library is of course 


eager to see Workers’ Colleges or- 
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ganized. Such a college, if its organ- 
izers so desire, may appropriately 
meet in the library’s lecture hall, or 
a study room where a library has not 
outgrown its housing, as in the case 
of our central library, the better to 
use the library’s books and advisory 
service. In some cities, for example 
Milwaukee, library representatives 
enroll in labor colleges and attend 
labor union meetings, the better to 
promote reading and study on the 
part of workers who have not yet 
formed the habit of visiting the pub- 
lic library. So far as its always-too- 
meager support will permit, the li- 
brary reaches out to cooperate in 
workers education as one of its best 
avenues for usefulness. 

This mention of the library’s finan- 
cial support brings up the final point 
which I wish to make. It might be 
called the selfish interest that the li- 
brary has in workers education, if a 
desire to increase the library’s re- 
sources and thus to widen the scope 
of its usefulness should ever be 
thought of as a selfish interest. The 
library wants to help the worker in 
his efforts to improve his education 
for his own sake, but the library also 
recognizes that organized labor is 
committed to a program for adult 
education and will furnish powerful 
help in securing from appropriating 
bodies funds for the public library to 
enable it to do the work it is fitted 
to do in this field, given the necessary 
funds. 

In this connection I wish to refer 
to the fact that President Green a 
few years ago urged organized labor 
to secure representation on library 
boards and help to procure better 
support for libraries. In an editorial 
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in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST,’ 
published in the same number which 
carried an article by me on the Free 
Public Library, Mr. Green wrote: 
“Labor organizations and espe- 
cially local committees on education 
thoroughout the jurisdiction of the 
A. F. of L. are urged to do their 
utmost to promote generous appro- 
priations for library purposes. Make 
it your duty to find out the amount 
apportioned for library purposes in 
your community and compare this 


* May, 1926. 
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with the minimum maintenance stand- 
ard recommended by the American 
Library Association. If your local 
appropriation falls short you are 
urged to do whatever may be neces- 
sary to secure larger appropriations.” 
In spirit at least workers educa- 
tion and the public library are closely 
tied together. As a public librarian 
I am proud of the association. The 
public library is carrying on and, 
within its means, stands ready to do 
all you may ask of us. In fact, we 
should like you to ask more of us. 





THE FIELDSTON SCHOOL 
V. T. THAYER 


Educational Advisor, Ethical Culture School 


Tee opening in October of the 


Fieldston School, a branch of 

the Ethical Culture Schools of 
New York City, should interest all 
who are concerned with labor edu- 
cation. The Fieldston School is de- 
voted to the extension of pre-pro- 
fessional education and is the most 
recent development of a school which 
began as a free kindergarten in- 
tended to benefit only the children of 
laboring people. Dr. Felix Adler 
opened the Free Kindergarten in 
1878. This grew into the Work- 
ingman’s School which until 1890 
enrolled only children of workers. 
In 1895 the name of the school was 
changed to that of the Ethical Cul- 
ture School. In 1890, in order to 
carry out a truly democratic prin- 
ciple, children of all classes were ad- 
mitted. This democratic purpose is 
still safeguarded so that today, while 
the tuition charges of the school are 


equal to those of exclusive private 
schools, one-third of the student body 
is still made up of free scholarship 
pupils. Moreover, a_ deliberate 
effort is made to have all races as 
well as all economic and social classes 
represented with the result that chil- 
dren of different races and creeds 
work side by side in a common fel- 
lowship of learning. 

The conception of education which 
the Ethical Culture Schools are seek- 
ing to realize is also distinctive and 
dates from the early beginnings of 
the Workingman’s School. While 
dedicated primarily to the task of 
educating the boys and girls of labor- 
ing people who would normally be 
forced into manual occupations, the 
Workingman’s School set up as its 
ideal the dignifying of labor. It was 
one of the first institutions of the 
country to introduce manual train- 
ing, weaving and sewing, art work, 
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etc., into the curriculum. As early 
as 1880 it had worked out a carefully 
graded course in work instruction. 
But hand work was not introduced 
with the idea of merely supplement- 
ing regular school work. As Dr. 
Adler saw it, the work of the hand 
becomes attractive when it blooms 
with mind. Thus he wrote in his re- 
port on the school in 1880: 


There is no kind of work that does 
not become attractive when dignity 
attaches to it. Work of the hardest 
kind is performed every day by men 
of science, work which involves per- 
sonal discomfort and the overcoming 
of physical disgust, and yet it is cheer- 
fully done because of the intellectual 
dignity that elevates such work. 
Every physician renders in his prac- 
tice menial and repulsive services, 
which no servant could be hired to 
render; and the physician, far from 
being disgraced, is ennobled by his 
service. In the same way we believe 
that the tedious work of the work- 
ing people could be rendered more 
easy by them, and even elevating, if 
greater dignity could be made to at- 
tach to it; if only more intellect could 
be put into it. And we look to hand 
education in the school as a means 
of accomplishing this desirable ob- 
ject. There are certain mental op- 
erations that underlie manual opera- 
tions. These the children should be 
taught, so that their manual opera- 
tions may become transparent to the 
mental operations that underlie them. 


And again, in an address in 1880 


Dr. Adler stated: 


We lend, moreover, an entirely 
new import to the method of indus- 
trial education in the school. We 
are seeking to apply the principle 
which ought to be at the foundation 
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of every modern scheme of educa- 
tion: namely, that, as experiment con- 
joined with observation is necessary 
to the discovery of truth, so object- 
creating must supplement object- 
teaching in that rediscovery of truths 
which it is the purpose of all educa- 
tion to facilitate. Therefore, work 
instruction is not a something outside 
the regular instruction; it is an or- 
ganic part of the regular instruction. 
It becomes a means of teaching 
mathematics, for instance, more 
thoroughly, causing the pupils to 
work out mathematical truths with 
their very hands; it becomes the 
means of teaching natural history 
more effectively; it is worked into in- 
separable connection with the entire 
scheme of the scholar’s mental and 
moral development.* It becomes 
the means of making the hand a wise 
and cunning hand by putting more 
brain into it. But, on the other 
hand, it also makes the brain a clear 
and vigorous and enlightened brain, 
by giving it the salutary corrective of 
the demonstrations of the hand. 
And so the system of work education, 
considered as an advance in educa- 
tion generally has a value of its own. 

And here it may become apparent 
why our school is not an industrial 
school in the sense which commonly 
attaches to that name. We shun the 
name, and call ours the Working- 
man’s School because we wish to keep 
away from us the ideas that are as- 
sociated so frequently with the name 
of industrial schools. We do not 
propose to give our pupils an apti- 
tude for any particular trade; we do 


* We hope, for instance, by the organization 
of the little workers in the workshop to foster 
the cooperative spirit among them, with a view 
to their taking up seriously later in their lives 
that cooperative system for which our whole 
scheme of education may be looked upon as 
a preparation. 
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not propose to make them tailors, or 
shoemakers, or printers. We would 
consider that a retrograde step rather 
than a step in advance, if we were to 
prevent these young lads and little 
girls from spending even a few years 
in gaining knowledge, without any 
reference to the pitiable necessities of 
their after-lives; we do not propose 
to yoke their young souls into the 
harness of trade, before they have 
had time to expand at all, merely for 
the sake of getting their bread after- 
ward. We propose to give them that 
which will secure them bread here- 
after, and many of the higher treas- 
ures of human existence, we hope, be- 
sides; we propose to give them a 
broad and generous education, such 
as children of the richest might be 
glad in some respects to share with 
them, which will prepare them for 
their future station in life, but also 


make them capable of living in a truly 
human way; we propose, in one word, 
to educate our pupils so that they will 
become not working drudges, not 
working slaves in a treadmill of 
labor; but so, that while they remain 


workingmen and_ workingwomen, 
they may also be in the best and 
noblest sense, workingmen and work- 
ingwomen. 

There are other respects in which 
the purposes of the Workingman’s 
School will be of interest to educa- 
tors of today. Progressive schools 
stress the point that activity is funda- 
mental to learning. This is a re- 
action against what has been pre- 
dominantly a listening school. We 
find, however, that under the desig- 
nation of “creative method” this prin- 
ciple of learning through activity 
was central to the procedure of the 
Workingman’s School. 
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Thus in an article written for the 
Princeton Review, and reprinted in 
the School Report of 1883, explain- 
ing the new departure in education 
to which the school was committed, 
Dr. Adler states: 


The salient feature of the new ex- 
periment is that it introduces what 
may be called the creative method 
into school education. The system 
of teaching by object lessons has long 
been familiar to educators. It is pro- 
posed to improve upon this system 
by giving lessons in the production of 
objects. The step forward taken by 
Pestalozzi, when he summoned teach- 
ers to desist from the vain work of 
teaching the names of things, and to 
lead their pupils rather to a first- 
hand observation of ‘things, marked 
a new epoch in the science of peda- 
gogy. At present still another step 
must be taken, viz., from the mere 
observation to the production of 
things as a means of acquiring knowl- 
edge; and the taking of this step will 
mark another epoch in pedagogy. 
Froebel began to apply the principle 
of the creative method in his kinder- 
garten. But the kindergarten system 
covers only three years of the child’s 
life, while for the school age proper 
no valuable and tangible formulation 
of the creative principle has yet been 
given. Here the work remains to be 
done, and the experiment of which 
— article speaks is an attempt to 

O it. 


Education through the production 
of objects, when followed up and in- 
tellectualized will lead the teacher 
and the child far from the paths of 
traditional procedure. Accordingly 
it is no surprise to find the school rec- 
ords of this early experimental school 
describing the excursions upon which 
pupils were taken in order to give 
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them first-hand contacts with nature. 
The school report describes these ex- 
cursions as follows: 


A second measure was found nec- 
essary to facilitate the working of 
the system. In teaching natural his- 
tory it became evident that many of 
our pupils, taken as they were from 
the tenement houses of New York, 
did not possess those elementary im- 
pressions of nature upon which, as a 
foundation, the instructor must build. 
We arranged, therefore, to send out a 
vacation colony into some picturesque 
district of the country, and selected 
the little town of Sherman, in Penn- 
sylvania, for this purpose. Thither, 
for several years in succession, almost 
the entire school has gone in charge 
of the principal. And there in the 
woods, and among the hills, and 
along the streams, they have gained 
not only new health and vigor, but 
also that more vivid realization of 
natural objects which will contribute 
greatly to enhance the value of their 
winter’s study. 


These are the days of parent- 
teacher associations. Few historical 
accounts of the work of these asso- 
ciations, however, record their begin- 
nings before the year 1880. Never- 
theless the organization of a parent- 
teacher association was from the start 
an essential feature of the work of 
the school we are describing. Each 
month the school conducted meetings 
of parents at which the progress and 
the difficulties of the pupils were dis- 
cussed with the parents and special 
features of the work of the school 
were explained “so that the parents 
may gain an insight into our plans 
and give us their assistance in carry- 
ing them out.” 

These undertakings continue, and 
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have continued, of course, to char- 
acterize the work of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools. Likewise the prin- 
ciples of developing the intellectual 
possibilities inherent in a vocational 
activity, making explicit the cultural 
possibilities within a life interest, 
determine the organization of the 
preprofessional courses in the Field- 
ston School. The work in the pre- 
professional courses is organized so 
as to explore the vocational interest 
for the sake of the intelligent choice 
of a vocation, and the ordinary school 
subjects which the pupil studies are 
selected and organized with refer- 
ence to their bearing upon the life 
purpose. Thus a pupil who plans to 
take the preprofessional business 
course begins with a course called a 
Survey of Business. This introduces 
him, through practice work in the 
school supply room, etc., through ex- 
cursions to business houses and the 
study of textbooks to the outstand- 
ing characteristics of modern business 
organizations. From this general in- 
troduction the pupil is led through 
other exploratory courses to the selec- 
tion of the particular field of business 
in which he can work most effectively. 
At the same time, on the cultural 
side, the student studies subjects 
which give a background of under- 
standing and appreciation to his busi- 
ness interest. He studies, for ex- 
ample, world history, emphasizing 
those periods of history which will 
give him a consciousness of his voca- 
tional ancestry. He learns some- 
thing about the function which the 
business man has performed in the 
history of civilization. He becomes 
acquainted with the good and the 
bad which have flowed out of the 
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business contacts of nations with na- 
tions and classes with classes. He 
studies the industrial revolution and 
the problems of contemporary civili- 
zation with a view to understanding 
the function which business now per- 
forms and should perform. And so 
with other subjects. Science, for ex- 
ample, is neither physics nor chemis- 
try, as conventionally taught, but 
those principles and facts of science 
which expand, interpret, and develop 
the preprofessional interest. 
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As stated above, the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools continue to afford edu- 
cational opportunities for children of 
the laboring classes but they no longer 
educate them apart from children of 
other classes. It strives to maintain 
a democratic and representative stu- 
dent body, “a cross section of the 
social tree.” In children of the rich 
and the poor alike it seeks to develop 
a sense of the dignity of the labor 
and the habit, through practice, of 
exercising the critical judgment. 
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Enno HEYKEN 


German Exchange Student at Yale Divinity School 


HE Folk High School move- 
To in Germany has been one 

of the many striking develop- 
ments of the post-war decade in that 
country. Sixty Folk High Schools 
have been built since the Great War 
for adult men and women of various 


interests and points of view. Some 
of these schools aim to train per- 
sonalities in Christian, socialist, or 
nationalist ideas, while other schools 
founded by socialist unions, or by 
one of the two churches, Catholic or 
evangelical, seek to train class-con- 
scious labor representatives. 

The “Evangelisch-soziale Schule” 
at Spandau-Berlin is the center of the 
evangelical labor training. While it 
was started before the war, it has 
grown greatly since then. It has its 
three buildings, in the ‘““Evangelisches 
Johannesstift,” a large foundation 


of thirty-two new buildings estab- 
lished by Johann Hinrich Wichern, 
the father of the German Innermis- 
sion (1858). The school itself was 
founded in 1912 by evangelical labor 
leaders, through whose small means 
it increased very slowly. But ten 
years later it had found friends and 
its great work could grow by the co- 
operation of such labor leaders as 
Huelser, Fritz Baltrusch, chairman of 
the Christian unions, Franz Behrens 
and such church’s and scientific rep- 
resentatives as Professor Dr. Fr. 
Brunstad and Dr. von Viebahn. 
The increase after the war was im- 
pressive. From 1924 to 1927 the 
growth of workmen in attendance has 
been from 154 to $44; ministers from 
193 to 384; students from 150 to 
306; teachers from 36 to 200; and 
other professions from 70 to 329. 
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The school is a free, independent 
organization, bound only by an evan- 
gelical and social purpose which 
means by the gospel and the desire 
to train expert workers for the new 
social order. It does not drill per- 
sons for a certain task, nor “con- 
vert,” nor save forms of national cul- 
ture no longer alive. But it will train 
Christian personalities who feel the 
responsibility to serve their class and 
country by all their knowledge and 
power. Thus it will turn a good 
worker into a representative and 
leader of labor, who knows the eco- 
nomic, social, legal and cultural con- 
ditions of the laboring movement and 
the historical background out of which 
it has come. The school’s purpose 
is to train labor from its own ranks 
so that labor may be led well. It 
does not train individuals in philos- 
ophy or poetry so that they may enjoy 
themselves. 

A careful selection of students for 
the schools is necessary. With the 
assistance of unions, labor and youth 
associations, and the churches, the 
school holds evening lectures and in- 
stitutes for several days for further- 
ing scientific work throughout the 
country. Experience has shown that 
the participants in these evening 
courses are trained very much better 
in logical and systematic thinking 
than those who train themselves by 
newspapers and books at home. 
After these courses, those who like 
such a work or whom the leading off- 
cials of the courses select, go to Span- 
dau to the central school, for a course 
of four weeks. This second step 
will aid in the selection of the future 
leaders and will also advertise the in- 
stitution and awaken confidence 
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among labor. Those who are finally 
selected get fellowships, founded by 
unions, church communities or the 
state. 

A program of a course held Au- 
gust 29th to September 24, 1927, may 
be of interest. For the first week it 
offers for general main problems: 


“The Different Theories of Eco- 
nomics”; ‘Economic Problems of 
Today”; “Christianity and Eco- 


nomics”; “Socialistic Economic Pur- 
poses.” The second week was about 
the labor movement, when the his- 
tory and principles of the different 


* unions were presented, the problems 


of office employees and government 
officials, the women’s and youth’s 
movements, etc. The topic of the 
third week was social politics: settle- 
ment of labor disputes; sick, invalid, 
and other insurances; employment; 
labor court, etc. The fourth week 
was more general again: employers’ 
associations in industry, commerce 
and agriculture; conjuncture research; 
consumers’ cooperation; labor bank 
and others. 

Finally there is a course of six or 
twelve months. Fifteen or twenty 
men are selected who will become 
union secretaries as their official 
duty. The teachers, mostly out- 
standing men in their special depart- 
ments or public life, give lectures on 
economics, social insurance, social 
laws and labor rights, labor move- 
ment, religion and ethics. 

Such an intensive training makes 
it possible for a labor official to help 
his class companions as a Christian 
and as an expert. To train the 


classes, especially the labor class as 
the largest, to self-government in the 
state as opposed to class warfare, is 
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the purpose of this Evangelical So- 
cial School. 

In close connection with the school 
is the “Soziales Sekretariat” whose 
work was appreciated by the interna- 
tional social institution at Geneva. 
Its sole purpose is the building of se- 
cretaryships all over the country, as 
many as possible, well-established 
and with well-trained personalities. 
It gives them good experience after 
long, hard work in Silesia and the 
Western part of Germany. There 
the official becomes the center of the 
evangelical working people. He 
gives information, writes applications 
for insurance and relief, he has also 
to arrange meetings and evening 
courses, or to give lectures on social 
law. Such arrangements are, of 
course, of great importance for the 
social life of the churches, too, and 
the Evangelical Social School is able 
to give its experiences. But the 
school helps also for a better under- 
standing of labor, the public, and the 
church. For the ministers it gives 
courses on labor, city, nation and the 
church, socialism, capitalism, ideas of 
the radical youth movement, unions, 
etc., and one of the consequences 
of these courses is the foundation of 
the “Evangelische Heimstaettenge- 
sellschaft,” a society for building of 
new homes for laborers. 

It is clear how important it is to 
win the public teachers for labor. 
Therefore, there are courses for 
them, too. And in addition there are 
courses for employers and women, 
also for students, who, because of 
their ignorance of the practical side 
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of social life, need to study the his- 
tory of the economic transformation, 
labor movements, politics of the em- 
ployers, socialism, ethics, Christian- 
ity, alcohol problem, and others. 

In conclusion, I may mention the 
large library and the archives. Be- 
sides all the books, they get more 
than 200 magazines weekly or 
monthly; and daily about twenty 
newspapers come in from all political 
parties and almost all sections of the 
country. All that is important in re- 
gard to the labor movement and 
social ethics, church and_ labor, 
socialism, bolshevism, economics, 
science, religion, education, youth, is 
cut out and saved. Every two weeks 
the officers of the archives publish 
the “Sozial-politische Uberblicke,” a 
summary of all this assembled mate- 
rial because they are able to watch 
all the various and contradictory 
opinions and thus get a more truthful 
view. 

This library and the archives will 
serve first the union officials trained 
in the Evangelical Social School by 
sending them literature or newspaper 
articles which will help them to pre- 
pare their lectures or to face the 
struggles with their opponents. It 
also gives information to all in the 
country who want it, for instance, to 
ministers, students, etc. Moreover, 
this “Archiv des Evangelischen 
Johannesstiftes, Berlin-Spandau” 
would be only too happy to help 
through its information service, or 
in any other way, to bring about a 
better understanding between the na- 
tions throughout the world. 








TRADE AsSOCIATIONS—TIHE LEGAL As- 
PECTS, by Benjamin S. Kirsh. Central 


Book Company, New York, 1929, pp. 


271. Price $5.00. Reviewed by John P. 
Frey. 


In his book on “Trade Associations” Mr. 
Benjamin S. Kirsh, for sometime assistant 
to the United States Attorney in New 
York, in the prosecution of cases arising 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, has 
presented the results of his studies of ju- 
dicial decisions which indicate the modern 
development of judicial opinion relative to 
the application of the:anti-trust law to the 
various activities of trade associations. 

Primarily the review of these cases—the 
liberal quotations from decisions and the 
interpretation to be placed upon them—is 
of service to lawyers, trade associations, and 
students of the problems created through 
the development of modern industry and 
commerce. To trade-unionists and mem- 
bers of cooperative enterprises, the book is 
of practical value, for in it are found ju- 
dicial opinions in connection with trade as- 
sociations which are used as precedents in 
connection with cases arising out of trade- 
union activity or cooperative buying and 
selling organizations. 

It is Mr. Kirsh’s opinion, and he sustains 
his conclusions by numerous quotations 
from U. S. Supreme Court decisions, that 
a marked change has taken place in the 
judicial construction and the application of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law since the 
days when this famous law was first ap- 
plied. 

“There is being fashioned a harmony of 
view for a constructive and progressive 
statesmanship of business and law in trade 
association matters.” 


Mr. Kirsh says, and then adds: 
“A more liberal and sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the social advantages of trade 


association activities and the adoption by 
the courts of a new method of inquiry, are 
features of legal development in this field, 
since the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the Maple Flooring and Cement cases in 


1925.” 


It seems evident from the contents of the 
book that the U. S. Supreme Court has 
traveled a long distance in construing and 
applying the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
since the famous “rule of reason” decision 
in the Standard Oil case. 

In examining the law and its judicial 
construction, Mr. Kirsh has discovered 
that same situation so frequently encount- 
ered by trade-unionists when cases affect- 
ing them are before the highest courts; the 
apparent inability of the court to escape 
from the dry letter of the law and the 
precedents established when they are con- 
struing a law enacted at a time when con- 
ditions affecting men’s relations to each 
other were materially different than at 
present, due to the new conditions and rela- 
tions created and effected by modern in- 
dustrial and commercial developments. 

“The inherent difficulty,” writes Mr. 
Kirsh, “of a logical analysis in trade asso- 
ciation law, lies in the fact that what are 
essentially present-day business problems, 
must be viewed in the light of legal con- 
cepts, evolved in days when industry was 
far less complex and advanced than today.” 

Illustrative of this condition are the de- 
cisions in connection with the functions of 
trade associations—credit bureaus. In 
some respects the results of a credit bu- 
reau’s activities have been equivalent to a 
boycott. A trade association, for its pro- 
tection, gathers data concerning debtors re- 
liability and indebtedness. The informa- 
tion is made available to all members of the 
association. If a debtor refuses to pay his 


debts to a member of the association, it has 
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happened that other members refused to 
ship goods to him. 
In United States vs. Alexander and Reid, 


Judge Van Fleet said: 


“The first of these practices provided 
for in their articles is the ‘stop notice.’ In 
brief, the ‘stop notice’ meant this: Upon 
the request of any one member the secre- 
tary of the association would send out a 
so-called ‘stop notice’ to all of the other 
members of the association. The effect of 
that notice was an immediate boycott of 
all the members of the association against 
the individual or particular contrac- 
tor . . until,he came to terms with 
the member causing the issuance of the 
notice. . . . The employment of this 
method of boycott has been justly and se- 
verely condemned by the courts, particu- 
larly in the Duplex case.” 


It is pointed out, however, that innum- 
erable judicial decisions indicate the right 
of the individual to secure knowledge con- 
cerning the financial standing of the debtor, 
and that this right remains a legal one 
when he secures the information through 
a credit association. The legal problem 
arises over the method by which members 
of such an association attempt to make use 
of their knowledge. 

Apparently members of a credit associa- 
tion will not be held as participating in an 
illegal conspiracy or boycott today, if as 
the result of the information given to them 
by their association, they refrain from sell- 
ing goods except for cash to a customer 
whose credit record in the association indi- 
cates that his financial standing is unsound. 

What is equally evident is that the 
courts are taking “intent” into considera- 
tion. That they should do this can be 
justified for many logical reasons, even 
though it is dangerous ground—and fre- 
quently a quagmire—as labor has often dis- 
covered. This is illustrated in the United 
States vs. Industrial Association of San 
Francisco and the Bedford Stone Company 
cases. 

In the Industrial Association case there 
had been interference with Interstate Com- 
merce which the U. S. Supreme Court 
recognized in making its decision. But the 


court held that this violation of the anti- 
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trust law was “incidental” to the object of 
the Industrial Association, which the court 
held to be legitimate, and that as the viola- 
tion of the law was “incidental” and was 
not primarily an attempt to violate the law, 
the “intent” involved in the Industrial As- 
sociation’s action saved it from being held 
in violation of the law. 

The war compelled the government to 
apply more practical methods to the coor- 
dinating of industrial forces so that the 
maximum production and minimum waste 
could be secured. A condition was estab- 
lished which in peace times, so far as pri- 
vate industry was concerned, would in all 
probability have been construed as a flag- 
rant violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. 

Since the war the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce has done much to stand- 
ardize manufactured articles as well as 
the method of producing them. Associa- 
tions of manufacturers have been organized 
for the purpose of standardizing their prod- 
uct. This is widely accepted as beneficial 
to both producer and consumer. 

It is a fact, however, that the members 
of some trade associations, in addition to 
working jointly toward standardization, 
have also used their association for price 
fixing purposes. It is evident that there 
exists a rather broad twilight zone between 
these two activities, which is as yet indefi- 
nitely defined by the courts. 

It would seem from the recent Federal 
decisions referred to and quoted by Mr. 
Kirsh, that the courts are giving more con- 
sideration than ever before to the economic 
aspect of industrial development, and are 
tending to hold that trade associations in 
their activities are within the law unless 
their purpose is to maliciously injure some 
one, or to fix prices. In other words, 
so far as the trade associations are con- 
cerned, a new construction is being placed 
upon the grounds which would constitute 
criminal conspiracy. 

Mr. Kirsh has made a genuine contribu- 
tion to a subject which is becoming of in- 
creasing importance and interest. While 
the judicial construction of intent and 
criminal conspiracy is being liberalized so 
far as trade associations are concerned, 
there exists the anomalous fact that the op- 
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posite seems to be true so far as trade union 
activities are concerned, an illustration be- 
ing the Bedford Stone Company case. 

Here the company was not considered to 
be engaged in any illegal conspiracy or il- 
legal coercion or malicious act when it dis- 
charged all of its trade union employees and 
refused to give employment to any mem- 
bers of trade unions. But the members of 
the Stone Cutters’ Union who had been 
attacked were held to be engaged in a 
criminal conspiracy, and to be moved by 
legally malicious purposes when they re- 
fused to work on stone shipped by the Bed- 
ford Stone Company. 

History makes it evident that dual or 
conflicting legal constructions cannot long 
endure. It may well be that the relief 
which the trade union movement has en- 
deavored to secure from judicial decisions, 
which placed it in a helpless position when 
attacked by organizations of employers, 
will come through the precedents which the 
Federal Courts are now establishing in 
connection with trade association activities. 

Trade Associations, the Legal Aspects, is 


not a book for light summer reading, or to 


wile away an hour. It is a volume, how- 
ever, which deserves the study of every one 
endeavoring to secure an understanding of 
the judicial attitude within recent years 
toward the businessmen’s collective activi- 
ties. 


On THE Cost oF DISTRIBUTION OF ELEC- 
TRICITY TO Domestic ConsuMERS, by 
Morris L. Cooke. (An open letter to 
the Federal Power Commission and the 
several State Public Service Commis- 
sions.) Rumford Press, Concord. 


As the unofficial tribune of the people, 
Morris L. Cooke has studied critically the 
development of the power industry. This 
study will clarify problems of rate fixing 
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and finding of costs for commercial and 
domestic users. It is an important addi- 
tion to its predecessor “What Price Elec- 
tricity in Our Homes?” 

Domestic consumers pay higher rates for 
electricity than do manufacturing industries 
and other large consumers. Domestic users 
are not competitive buyers and hence have 
no protection against excessive rates. Nor 
do they as individuals consume large enough 
amounts to secure consideration of com- 
plaints. They paid rates determined by 
what the traffic would bear. 

This situation reflects factors in the de- 
velopment of the industry. Transmission 
and distribution were then large cost items 
and domestic consumers were few. But 
progress in solving the technical problems 
of transportation has minimized that item 
of expense, and domestic users now con- 
sume one-fourth of the current sold, and 
yet domestic consumers are not yet given 
rates based upon exact costs of the service. 

One of the main reasons for the situation 
was lack of information. A study just 
published by Morris L. Cooke, consulting 
engineer of Philadelphia, supplies helpful 
information. After studying the reports 
and records of 45 privately owned and 19 
publicly owned plants, using data from 
sworn statements, Mr. Cooke finds good 
engineering data giving the costs of genera- 
tion and distribution but no answer to the 
question: “What does it cost to carry elec- 
tricity from the substation into the home?” 
Attacking this problem he estimated the 
whole cost of distribution at $7.50 per year 
per domestic consumer for 500 K. W. hours 
of service or a cent and one-half per kilo- 
watt hour. After allowing a service charge 
and the costs, Mr. Cooke finds that a five- 
cent rate should be the maximum and that 
in many situations this rate would allow 
too high a margin of profit. 





DOUBLE UNION MEMBERSHIP 


To date 387 organizations—266 
local unions, 85 central bodies and 
36 other organizations—have joined 
the campaign and are doing active 
work. The most noticeable feature 


of this month’s record is the number 
of unions now reporting membership 
gains. We have asked several of 
them to tell what methods they found 
most successful. 


How They Did It in Asheville 


The labor movement in Asheville, 
N. C., has made substantial gains in 


the last months. Brother Blacwood 
tells the secret of their success. 

About three months ago Brother 
W. B. Plemmons, President of the 
Central Labor Union here, conceived 
the idea of holding mass meetings 
and inviting the general public to 
them in order to stir up a greater in- 
terest in the trade union move- 
ment. The first meeting was adver- 
tised two weeks ahead of time and 
Brother W. E. King of the Engineers 
who had just been elected business 
agent for the Building Trades vis- 
ited the C. L. U. to compliment the 
officers on their plan. 

Brother King explained that or- 
ganized labor had something to sell 
and that all business people adver- 
tised whatever they might have for 
sale. He felt that the reason the 
general public was not enthusiastic 
about organized labor was because 


they didn’t know just what it meant; 
also, that public sentiment was the 
greatest weapon we could possibly 
get and that the way to get it was by 
letting the public know just what our 
ideals and purposes were. 

This was a new idea to us but 
seemed to be a good one, so Brother 
King was appointed as spokesman at 
this mass meeting to acquaint the 
people with the ideals and purposes 
of organized labor. 

The city commissioners, the 
county commissioners, members of 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Retail Merchants Association and 
others were present. Brother King’s 
speech was so clear and convincing 
that all the public officials pledged us 
their hearty cooperation in any of our 
undertakings, and we have had op- 
portunity since then to test their sin- 
cerity and they have proven true. 

Old trade-union men got a new 
conception of the movement and have 
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taken greater interest than before, 
and newspapers that would never 
print anything for us before are now 
anxious for all items of news. 

By newspaper discussions with 
some of the ablest editors in the pub- 
lishing field on the causes of unrest 
in the textile and other industries it 
was clearly shown that organized 
labor offered the only feasible solu- 
tion. 

The Manufacturers Record, which 
at first blamed all the unrest on agita- 
tors of the Communists and A. F. 
of L. was shown that figures quoted 
in a number of articles and which it 
branded as lies were figures taken 
from its own Blue Book of Southern 
Progress. In the issue of May 23 
the Record has a strong editorial ad- 
vocating the highest wages and the 
best living conditions that any indus- 
try can afford. 
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Bringing all this before the public, 
inviting the public to our open meet- 
ings and visiting the separate crafts 
and stirring up interest among them 
has resulted in new spirit of unionism 
among us that bids fair to put us back 
again where we once were; the strong- 
est organized city in the State. 

Several new locals have been or- 
ganized and others are pending. 

If we can just keep up the fight I 
am sure we can win. However, the 
whole South needs this same publicity. 
There were $1,250,000,000 spent in 
opening up new industries in the South 
last year and we have a bigger pro- 
gram for this year 

No city or territory can hope to 
maintain a high standard of wages 
and living conditions when sur- 
rounded on all sides by the very op- 
posite—W. C. BLAcwoop. 


Why They Keep Growing in Winston-Salem 
Brother C. V. Weaver has had re- 


markable success in winning new 
members in Winston-Salem, N. C. 
He has a way of working quietly and 
steadily and will not give up till he 
has organized a strong union. Many 
will be glad to hear how he does it. 

This is Brother Weaver’s story: 

We have added two new local 
unions to our list since the first of the 
year. The new locals are the bar- 
bers and the musicians and these lo- 
cals are getting along finely. All the 
locals in the building trades are tak- 
ing in new members and getting along 
well. 

The electrical workers lost their 
strike last month, but most of the men 
are back at work and they have taken 


in some new members since then and 
the local is in good shape. The paint- 
ers local has made the biggest gain 
of any local in the city this year. 

On Friday, June 7th, I sent to 
Brother Kohn of the Upholsterers 
International Union the sum of 
$57.40 and twenty-eight applications 
for a new local union at High Point, 
oe 

There are only two locals in High 
Point at this time—the carpenters 
and bricklayers. High Point has 32,- 
000 people and 120 furniture fac- 
tories, so there is a good chance for 
some work in that city and, believe 
me, I am going to do my part as long 
as I can work and get enough money 
to go back and forth. It does cost 
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me to make these trips, but when my 
work is done I am sure that Brother 
Kohn will not see me lose. 

When I meet a man I ask him his 
occupation and when he tells me I ask 
him if he is a union man, and if he 
says “No” then I ask him if he would 
like to make more money and work 
shorter hours and have better work- 
ing conditions, and he will always say 
that he would like that fine. 

Then I ask this man if I can come 
to see him and have a talk with him, 
and his answer is “Yes.” After I 
have had an hour or two talk with 
this man and gotten him interested, 
then I ask him if he will talk to the 
men in his shop and see how they feel 
toward the union. I tell him that in 
a few days I will come back to see him 
again. When I go back to see him he 
tells me what I want to know. If it 


is good news, then I ask him to ask 


the men if they will come to a meet- 
ing, and sometimes when such a meet- 
ing is held there will be five or six 
men in attendance. After I have 
talked to them I ask them to sign an 
application. If they say that they 
haven’t the money, tell them they can 
pay later. In this way I believe one 
can come nearer to getting a local 
started than in any other way. 

The first night I went to High 
Point there were only seven men at 
the meeting. I got these seven to 
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make application and I did not get a 
cent. I told them I would hold an- 
other meeting on the next Wednesday 
night and to tell all the men that they 
saw to come. At the next meeting I 
had only three men. I did not give 
up. I called a meeting for the next 
Wednesday night. That night we 
had twenty-seven men there. I got 
twenty-five applications and not a 
cent. I held four more meetings and 
in the four meetings I had got $57.40 
in money and we will get the other 
$24 later. 

My hod carriers local is doing 
fine and I meet with them very often 
and they are taking part in the labor 
work here, and when the Central La- 
bor Union meets they are very active. 

I have had to miss the Central 
Labor Union meetings for the past 
seven meetings to go to High Point, 
but they are going to change the 
meetings to Monday nights, and that 
will give me a chance to take care of 
the local in High Point for some 
time. And I can fill my place as 
president of the Central Labor Union. 

I believe in this quotation from 
Theodore Roosevelt: “I believe in 
organizations of the wage-earners. 
We can succeed only by standing 
shoulder to shoulder working in asso- 
ciation. A great deal can be accom- 
plished by working each for all and 
all for each.” 


Substantial Gains in the Southwestern Oil Fields 


“We started the present campaign 

with Organizer Dale’s arrival here 
” 4 

about January 15,” writes J. L. 

Coulter, Secretary of the Oil 

Workers. At the present time we 

can report eight local unions in the 


State of Texas and three in the State 
of Oklahoma. These locals have 
been established with considerable 
work and effort, having to contend 
with the indifference of the workers 
in the fields and the strenuous opposi- 
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tion of the bosses. Men have been 
threatened and even discharged by 
some of the major companies. Prog- 
ress seems slow but I am positive that 
if we continue as we are now going 
success will eventually be realized. 

Organizer Dale accompanied me to 
Beaumont, Texas, where we attended 
the thirty-second annual convention 
of the Texas State Federation of La- 
bor. We are able to arouse much in- 
terest among the organizations repre- 
sented there in behalf of the work we 
are now carrying on, which I am sure 
will reflect itself in greater coopera- 
tion of the crafts and in behalf of the 
oil field workers throughout the State. 

We have decided that the best 
thing we can do at the present time 
is to make a continual round of the 
locals established in an effort to 
arouse as much interest as possible in 
order that we might educate the mem- 
bership to a degree where they will 
see that the locals established con- 
tinue to function and grow. We feel 
this is very necessary inasmuch as 
some of the locals we have established 
and left on their own initiative are 
unable to compete with the opposition 
of the bosses and are losing members 
while we are attempting to establish 
other locals. 

Organizer Dale and I attended a 
mass meeting at Electra, Texas, where 
we held the largest meeting of oil 
field workers that I have ever wit- 
nessed in the State. The local is 
about three weeks old and is one of 
the largest in the entire organization, 
with prospects of organizing the 
vicinity approximately one hundred 
per cent. 

We leave tomorrow for a trip 
through South Texas, having meet- 
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ings arranged at Houston, Refugio, 
and Luling, then back to Electra for 
a mass meeting already arranged on 
June 6. From there we expect to 
make a tour through West Texas, 
visiting the locals already established, 
and look into the entire territory. 

June 5. Organizer Dale and my- 
self have just returned from South 
Texas where we have been marooned 
for the past week on account of high 
waters. We were able, however, to 
establish a local at Houston in the 
meantime and held meeting in Luling 
which was attended by quite a large 
group of non-members who expressed 
themselves highly in favor of the or- 
ganization and stated that they would 
become boosters in their individual 
districts. 

We leave in the morning early for 
Electra for a mass meeting tomorrow 
evening. This local, only approxi- 
mately thirty days old, boasts of more 
than 250 members at this time with 
prospects exceptionally good for en- 
rolling the entire group of workers 
in the industry. Interest is growing 
throughout Texas but the situation in 
Oklahoma still presents a very stub- 
born front. We hope, however, by 
continued effort to change this situa- 
tion there within the near future. Or- 
ganizer Warren is working very hard 
and Organizer Dale and myself will 
go there within the next ten days or 
two weeks. The situation in West 
Texas is calling for some one to come 
there at once so I am requesting 
Brother Dale to go into that district 
the first of next week while I return 
to Houston and other points in South 
Texas.—J. L. COULTER. 
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Can You Equal This Record? 


From a membership of only 25 
men a month ago we signed up our 
347th member this afternoon! 

This fine record comes from Elec- 
tra, Texas, where Brother J. T. Clif- 
ford, president of Local No. 156 of 
the Oil Field Workers, has helped to 
build up this new local, organized 
only a month ago, to its present strong 
membership. 

With fine appreciation of the work 
of others, Brother Clifford writes 
that “Daddy” Dale, together with 
Brother J. L. Coulter and Brother 
R. E. James have brought the mes- 
sage of unionism and the principles 
and ideals of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in such a forceful way 
that oil workers have joined the union 
in large numbers. We know that 


Brother Clifford has also done his 
part. 

The spirit of organization is at 
high tide in this district at present, 
he writes. There are nine locals in 
Texas and three in Oklahoma, with 
officers installed in nearly all locals. 

The union is working to reduce 
working hours in the oil industry from 
12 to 8. Business men in the town 
see the value of unionism for the com- 
munity and are giving their moral 
support. The local newspaper gave 
a good account of the meeting on 
June 6 when over 300 oil workers 
gathered to hear American Federa- 
tion of Labor representatives. 

Appeals are being made to oil op- 
erators to cooperate in establishing 
better working conditions for em- 
ployees. 


Union Spirit in a Mill Village 


This report from George L. Googe, 
Federation organizer, shows that 
mill village workers of the south 
have to face when they join organized 
labor. They are meeting these diffi- 
culties with the same spirit that built 
the trade-union movement in early 
days. 

“T arrived at Thomaston, Ga., Fri- 
day, May 17. Conferred with Mr. 
Oates; later found out that a charter 
had been received from the Textile 
Workers, and I conferred with the 
officers of said local. I found that 
they had a membership of a little over 
a hundred. Half of the membership 
had been fired for their activities to- 
ward union organization. In addi- 
tion to these union men who had been 


fired 150 non-members had been fired 
on suspicion. 

“A few months ago, the four mills 
here inaugurated the “yellow dog” 
contract, and have issued any amount 
of circulars and hand bills holding the 
union up to scorn. These mills are 
operated by the Goodrich Rubber 
Company, and have been pointed out 
through the country as the ideal 
Southern mill villages. 

“T also found that conditions had 
been grossly misrepresented, and that 
there were tremendous grounds for 
dissatisfaction among the employees. 
The local union officers requested me 
to set a date for a public mass meet- 
ing and bring State labor officials 
to Thomaston to present the trade- 
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union movement to the 4,000 textile 
workers here. 

“I called upon Mayor Thurston 
with a committee to get permission 
for the mass meeting. He told me 
that the mills objected to this meeting 
and told me that he and his Council 
would take the same position as the 
mills. After a candid declaration on 
my part on free speech and right of 
assemblage he modified his position 
to the extent of telling me that he was 
opposed to the meeting, but was 
powerless to prevent same. 

“We could not secure an audi- 
torium for the meeting, therefore we 
requested the county commissioners 
for permission to use the Court House 
Auditorium. The officials demon- 
strated their hostility to us in no un- 
mistakable terms, denying us the use 
of the Court House.” 

This entire community, as usual, is 
dominated by the mill owners. 

The mass meeting was set for Sat- 
urday, May 25. 

Since Organizer Googe could not 
obtain a hall for the meeting, plans 
were made to hold it in an open field 
near town. 

He then left for other towns where 
textile workers are joining the union 
by hundreds and needing his help to 
settle dificult matters with the em- 
ployers. On returning for the mass 
meeting he reports: 

“Arriving Thomaston, Saturday 
morning, I found the entire commu- 
nity at fever’s heat; the general im- 
pression being that as a result of our 
scheduled mass meeting, a_ strike 
would be called Monday morning. 
The mills had issued their usual 


propaganda and had notified all of the 
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employees that every one attending 
the mass meeting would be dis- 
charged. The local weekly news- 
paper had attacked the so-called for- 
eign agitators most maliciously. 
Brother Marquardt and Tom Elder, 
of Atlanta, arrived in the afternoon. 
The day previous, we had circulated 
5,000 handbills throughout the mill 
villages and the town, advertising the 
meeting and the speakers, and the 
subjects that we would speak on. We 
held the meeting on the side of town 
on an open lot; the crowd was esti- 
mated by the newspapers at 5,000, 
most of the textile workers in that 
vicinity being present. We explained 
the trade-union movement to the 
workers, and urged them to affiliate 
with the organization. We appealed 
to them not to call any strikes but to 
wait until they were entirely organ- 
ized and then request the mills to 
arbitrate with them any differences 
that exist. We believe the meeting 
was very successful and we certainly 
answered all of the mills vicious 
propaganda in an effective manner.” 

Louis P. Marquardt, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Georgia State Fed- 
eration of Labor, sent the following 
report of this meeting of the Textile 
Workers: 

“Saturday night Brother T. L. EI- 
der and I joined Brother George L. 
Googe in Thomaston, Georgia, and it 
is many a day since I have had an op- 
portunity to talk to such a large audi- 
ence as well as such an attentive one. 
It is hard to estimate the number but 
there must have been from two to 
four thousand. They were scattered 
all over the hillsides. The textile 
workers are waking up.” 
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As the jurisdiction of the meat 
cutters extends to a number of towns 
near Kankakee, a committee has been 
appointed by the local there, to visit 
these communities and sign up new 
applicants. These visits are made 
every week and the committee reports 
that residents of the smaller towns 
are supporting the union card very 
satisfactorily. They are told by men 
in the outlying districts that tourists 
along the highway stop at the stores 
which display the union card. 


At a recent card party and social, 
officials of other organizations were 
the guests of honor, and short talks 
were given by the various guests. A 
most interesting story was told by 
Organizer LeBeau of the work on the 
Iilinois Power Dam project and the 
effect that this great project should 
have upon the whole state. A short 
business session preceded the party 
and at that time several new members 
were taken into the union. A ban- 
quet was served at midnight. This 
is only one of the many meetings 
which are being held and each meet- 
ing is followed by a get-together hour 
at which time visiting labor men are 
invited to talk and non-unionists are 
showing their interest by coming to 
the meetings and obligating them- 
selves to become members. 

The building trades are running 
the meat cutters a close race in or- 
ganization activities. At recent meet- 
ings of the executive board of busi- 
ness agents, 100 per cent attendance 
of members has been reported, show- 
ing that everyone is banded together 
to bring in new members. Work on 
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the construction of the Manteno State 
Asylum should bring many new mem- 
bers into the union. A meeting of 
building laborers in Manteno last 
week was attended by a number of 
representatives of other union crafts. 

The object of the meetings was ‘‘to 
take steps to advance the trade-union 
movement and to add further mem- 
bership to the building laborers.” 
Business Agent Adams spoke first, 
giving a short history of the local la- 
bor movement and emphasizing the 
need of organization in all lines. He 
illustrated by a series of short stories 
the power of a united front where 
increased wages and betterment of 
working conditions are to be taken in- 
to consideration. ‘everal other 
speakers gave interest. talks on the 
work of the labor mov.:nent, telling 
of the advantages to be derived from 
membership in organized labor; 
stressing the importance of continued 
good standing at all times; explain- 
ing the benefit system of the local or- 
ganization and telling of the success- 
ful conclusion of a number of labor 
situations that have been claiming the 
attention of business agents and dis- 
trict organizers in this locality. A 
number of new applicants for mem- 
bership were signed up at this meet- 
ing. 

Many new members joined the 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs Interna- 
tional Union at a recent meeting at 
which there was also a large attend- 
ance of regular and former members. 

Attendance at central body meet- 
ings has increased rapidly since the 
first of the year. 
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Needed—A Strong Union 


“The majority of the workers here 
realize the utter necessity of organi- 
zation in this community,” writes 
Mr. Adrian Boucher of Lewiston, 
Maine. Men, women and children 
are working in textile mills under con- 
ditions that are almost unbelievable. 
Wages are very low, hours are long 
and employers are unfair. There 
are boys and girls who work for $5, 
$6 and $7 a week as battery hands. 
Women are working from 5:30 p. m. 
to 10 p. m. for $1, and it is a common 
sight at pay time to see a long line 
of workers complaining about short 
pay in their envelopes. Very seldom 
is an adjustment made and they go 
so far as to fire a man who insists too 
much on getting his full pay. Wo- 
men, especially, are the victims of 
such practices, and although the wage- 
earners know that all these things are 
wrong, it seems hard to bring them to 
a realization of the fact that their 


Alabama Begins an 


Almost the entire time of the Ala- 
bama State Federation Convention 
and addresses were devoted to the 
textile situation. The convention 
sent resolutions of assistance morally 
and financially to the State Federa- 
tions of Tennessee, North and South 
Carolina. They adopted resolutions, 
sending telegrams to Senators 
Thomas Heflin and Hugo Black, 
urging their militant support of Sena- 
tor Wheeler’s resolution for an in- 
vestigation of the textile industry. 

Much attention of the convention 
was devoted to organization work. 
The textile trouble at Elizabethton 
and the Carolinas inspired the dor- 


only hope of adjusting all their 
troubles is in organization. But, in 
spite of the fact that they are hard 
to reach, Brother Boucher reports 
that he is making progress. ‘What 
they need,” he tells us, “is education 
in union principles. Your literature 
and pamphlets are a great assistance 
as they make organization the subject 
of conversation, thus facilitating our 
approaching them.” 

Many of the workers at Lewiston 
are French men and women, so 
Brother Boucher is _ distributing 
among them organizing leaflets which 
the Federation office at Washington 
has had translated into the French 
language. These pamphlets are being 
distributed at the mill gates and thus 
by encouraging them to discuss or- 
ganization matters among themselves 
as they go home from work, a general 
interest is created and results will 
surely follow. 


Active Campaign 


mant spirit of Southern unionists 
more than anything in the history of 
our movement in the South. At the 
mention of this situation the South- 
ern workers seemed to be fired to ac- 
tion. The Alabama labor movement 
has been very active in organization 
work during the past few weeks. Each 
city in this State is more active at the 
present time than at any time in the 
past. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the Alabama Federation Convention 
was the address of Governor Bibb 
Graves, of Alabama. Governor 
Graves had the active support of or- 
ganized labor in his campaign for 
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election. One of them was the re- 
moval of convicts from the mines. 
It is the sentiment of the State Fed- 
eration that he has fulfilled all of his 
pledges to labor since he has been 
in ofice. The Governor in his ad- 
dress reviewed his campaign pledges 
and his administration’s record in ful- 
filling these pledges, emphasizing 
that one of its greatest accomplish- 
ments was the removal of the con- 
victs from the mines. In closing his 
address he made a strong plea to the 
workers of the South to enroll in the 
ranks of organized labor, stating that 
if all the Southern workers were in 
the unions, living standards would be 
much higher and there would be 
many less people in our insane asylums 
and public institutions. 

The main business of the conven- 
tion along legislative lines was de- 
voted to improvements of the work- 
men’s compensation act, free public 
school text books and better public 
school facilities for the masses of Ala- 
bama and continued improvements of 
the public health facilities. 

The newspapers of this section are 
very generous in space devoted to the 
convention and we were successful in 
giving the public the workers’ side 
of the textile trouble. 

Organizer E. Kaufman, of the Gar- 
ment Workers’ International Union, 
gave a most impressive revelation 
with statistical data on the chambers 
of commerce of the Southern cities 
in famous campaigns relative to cheap 
labor of the Southern workers. 

The convention was very successful 
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and I am sure we can look to Ala- 
bama trade unionists doing everything 
possible to carry out our Double 
Membership Campaign this year.— 
GeorGE L. Gooce. 

Mobile Begins Work 

In Mobile, Alabama, Mr. Henry 
M. Ray reports good success with the 
theater employees. He is making 
wonderful progress with the ushers, 
doormen, cashiers and porters, and 
expects to forward an application for 
a charter this month. He tells us 
that all who have been approached 
are very much in favor of a local 
union of theater employees. 

The motion picture operators lo- 
cal in Mobile is offering support to 
the organizing work which is very 
valuable. They have agreed to co- 
operate in every way in the showing 
of motion pictures or picture slides to 
tell the story of organized labor. 


Everyone Helps in Selma 

In writing to ask for literature to 
distribute in Selma, Alabama, J. T. 
Raines says, ‘““We have two cotton 
mills here in this city, working long 
hours and for small pay, and if it is 
possible we want to get them organ- 
ized this year.” This is just another 
instance of the fact that Southern tex- 
tile workers need help and that they 
are going to be given this help by 
members of other crafts. Brother 
Raines is Secretary of the Railway 
Carmen’s Local in Selma, but he is 
aware of the real necessity for help- 
ing these workers in the mills. This 
is good work and we wish him suc- 
cess. 


Texas Starts Workers Education 


Soon we are to have study classes 
in Texas under the supervision of the 


Workers Education Bureau with the 
cooperation of the Texas University 
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and I am going to be one of the first 
students to enroll as soon as the com- 
mittees on both sides will have the 
program ready with which to operate. 

The Texas State Federation Con- 
vention in Beaumont was a great suc- 
cess, with “Daddy” Dale and C. N. 
Idar, general organizers of the A. F. 
of L. present, and the five-day week 
in the building trades in Texas was 
adopted as a major program as well 
as the establishment of study classes 
for the workers. 

Progress has been made in our or- 
ganization work and during the 
month of April the total number of 
new members gained in the San An- 
tonio movement was 66. The three 
leading organizations for April were 
Federal Employees with 19 new mem- 
bers; Express Division Clerks with 
14 and the Electrical Workers with 
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11 new members. During the month 
of May, 47 new members were obli- 
gated from nine locals. The Federal 
Employees again led the list with 18 
new members; the Musicians were 
second with 10 and the Street and 
Electric Railway Employees added 7 
new members to their ranks. 

The Veteran Legion Hospital at 
Legion, Texas, is now 100 per cent 
organized by the Federal Employees 
Union with 200 members.—ADOLPH 
ELSNER. 

Sam Goodman also reports from 
San Antonio: “All locals are doing 
their best to increase their member- 
ship. Painters have secured increase 
in wages, but their efforts to abolish 
the spraying system have not been 
successful and they are still on a 
strike. Am helping women’s auxil- 
iaries get organized.” 


A Plan that Brought Results in Dallas 


Brother August W. Schulz has hit 
upon a fundamental idea when he be- 
gins by selling unionism to the em- 
ployer. A well organized work force 
with fair conditions under a trade- 
union agreement is a good business 
asset for the employer, but most em- 
ployers do not realize this. If the or- 
ganizer can convince the employer, 
his work is well begun. Results in 
Dallas show that Brother Schulz’s 
plan works. He tells about it as fol- 
lows: 

“My first thought always is to sell 
the manager or owner, whichever the 
case may be, the idea that he would 
have a better and more efficient em- 
ployee, an employee that would have 
the interest of his employer at heart 
if he had a good trade-union man. 


With this thought in mind I have 
looked toward the industry that 
needed organization and then put in 
all my efforts on that one particular 
organization, as I believe that it does 
not pay to have several irons in the 
fire at one time, as no man can give 
them all his efforts at the same time. 

“For some time I have worked on 
the managers of the different chain 
grocery stores and found that the time 
was ripe for organization work. | 
then asked that Brother John B. 
Schulte, President of the organiza- 
tion, be sent in here, with the result 
that the Retail Grocery Clerks Local 
Union No. 368 was organized. 

I also put in some effort with the 
auto mechanics and thereby increased 
the membership of the machinists’ 
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union and am now putting in consid- 
erable time in an effort to organize 
the city employees. 

My one aim has been to make the 
employer see that organized labor 
of today has supplanted force by an 
appeal to reasoning—to the brains of 
men, and an investigation of all facts 
connected with disputes. We should 
make the fair employer of today feel 
that in dealing with his employees 
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who have the welfare of his business 
at heart, his side of the question is 
an open book to them. 

The Dallas labor movement 
through the office of the executive 
secretary of the Dallas Central La- 
bor Council, is giving a helping hand 
to all organizations in the “Double 
Union Membership Plan.” —AvucGust 
W. Scuutz. 


Record Breaking Attendance In Kankakee, III. 


Brother Bernier reports that labor 
meetings are bringing out large num- 
bers of interested union and non- 
union workers at Kankakee and its 
neighboring towns. 

At both Kankakee and Manteno, 
meetings are being attended as they 
never have been before. The at- 
tendance has increased with such 


rapidity since the first of the year that 
at all meetings which are called an 
early arrival is urged, because the hall 
is hardly large enough to accom- 
modate all who come. 

The three unions that are doing 
especially fine organization work are 
the meat cutters, the building trades 
and the teamsters and chauffeurs. 


Double Your Influence 


An organizer can not be in ten 
places at once, though he often needs 
tobe! But he can send thousands of 
organizing pamphlets to speak for 
him and start educational work in non- 
union homes where he can not go him- 
self. The ground will then be pre- 
pared for his work. 

Letters are continually coming in 
to ask for Federation organizing 
literature for the campaign. We 
have sent out nearly 400,000 leaflets 
already. 

In Winnipeg, the secretary of the 
printing pressemen’s union is enclos- 
ing organizing pamphlets with each 
regular monthly notice of meetings, 
and he is also sending copies of our 
literature to prospective members 


who are being sought through the fol- 
low-up system. In many instances, 
this literature is distributed by union 
men at factory gates or from auto- 
mobiles a short distance from the shop 
or factory where the men and women 
are passing as they go to and from 
their work. In one city where this 
plan has been used, it was found that 
at first there was little interest in the 
literature, but after a few days work- 
ers sought the automobile from which 
the pamphlets were being circulated 
and stood in line to receive them. 
Federation literature is being effec- 
tively used at union meetings and con- 
ventions all over the country. Some 
leaflets have been translated into 
French and into German, so that the 
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knowledge will be brought home to 
foreign workers that our Federation 
is interested in their welfare. 

Any affiliated organization desiring 
these leaflets may have samples by 
writing to the headquarters at Wash- 
ington and after looking over the 
samples you may order in quantity 
those that you believe will best suit 
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your needs. On many the name and 
address of your local will be printed if 
you wish and any changes that will 
adapt them to local conditions will 
also be made, when requested. To 
educate non-unionists is to take the 
first step toward bringing them into 
the union and it is for this purpose 
that our literature has been prepared. 


NEW UNIONS AND NEW MEMBERS 


A clerks union has recently been 
installed, with twenty-one members, 
at Colorado Springs, also teamsters 
local with twenty-seven members. 
Working on organization of butchers. 
In past month have signed up seven 
restaurants, placing the union house 
card in same. Main reason given by 
workers for not joining union is fear 
of losing their positions unless the 
employer says he will sign up with the 
union.—F. H. Lone. 

From New Castle, Pa. Ferd Sea- 
mans reports that the railway clerks 
of the B. & O. R. R. are now signed 
up 100 per cent and good progress 
is being gained with the firemen, oil- 
ers and shop laborers. In the build- 
ing trades the laborers are organ- 
ized, but as there is little building 
now being done in this locality there 
is not much opportunity to add to the 
membership to any great extent. 

The strike of potters at the She- 
nange Pottery is still going on and 
conditions seem to be no better than 
before. 

All organizations in Pampa, 
Texas, are increasing their member- 
ship, Frank Henry reports. Organi- 


zation work is difficult with the oil 
workers, however, for they are fear- 


ful of losing their jobs if they join 
with the union. All organizations 
are using every effort to assist them 
in organizing their workers. 

We have a public employment 
service and the carpenters have a 
women’s auxiliary. Labor unions 
have taken the initiative in the es- 
tablishment of public parks and play 
grounds and in all forms of civic im- 
provement they are taking an active 
part. 

Results are showing up in organiz- 
ing work in good shape in Sioux City, 
Iowa, L. E. Garnett reports. The 
butcher workers are coming over 
big and the Trades Council was re- 
organized on May 20. All organi- 
zations are working to increase mem- 
bership and each organization is 
doing its part. Our biggest trouble 
is finding workers with enough time 
to devote to the organizing work. 
The carpenters are getting $1 an 
hour, but are asking for $1.12%4 the 
1st of June. No agreement has been 
reached. Most locals have signed up 
on last year’s agreements. Fear of 
losing their jobs holds many from 
joining the unions. We have a public 
employment service and there are 
two active women’s auxiliaries—the 
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Women’s Label League and Wo- 
man’s Label Bureau. Those within 
the ranks of organized labor are the 
only people in this community who 
are getting good hours and fair 
wages and who can say their souls are 
their own. 

Committees of carpenters and 
painters are doing good organizing 
work and both trades are making no- 
ticeable increases in membership in 
Plattsburg, N. Y. The wage agree- 
ments of carpenters and painters 
showed slight increases over last year 
and they gained a half holiday on 
Saturday. Mr. Kennedy, who was an 
unfair contractor, has come into the 
union with his whole crew and is now 
employing only union men. It is not 
now possible to form a union of la- 
borers, but it may be that this can 
be accomplished a little later on.— 
E. A. CONNELL. 

Organization work is booming, al- 
though there is unemployment in the 
building trades and in the textile in- 
dustry here in Asheville, N.C. The 
automobile mechanics were organ- 
ized May 22; Women’s Union La- 
bor League on May 28; and special 
efforts are being made to organize 
several other locals. There should 
be a wide field for organizing activi- 
ties in the new ten million dollar 
rayon factory which is about to be- 
gin operations here, employing sev- 
eral thousands of men, women and 
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girls. The Central Labor Union and 


the merchants are holding coopera- 
tive meetings, with the usual good re- 
sults which follow any effort on the 
part of merchants and labor organi- 
zations in any community to work to- 
gether.—W. B. PLEMMons. 

Organizer McCloskey brings a 
cheering work from Pheenix, Arizona. 
The Building Trades Council and 
electrical workers have increased their 
membership 50 percent. The central 
body has an active committee on or- 
ganization. The plasterers’ union 
won the five-day week and an in- 
crease of $1 per day beginning June 
15. The city manager of Phenix 
during his administration brought 
better conditions for the workers of 
his city, increasing the wages of street 
car men to 66 cents an hour, abolish- 
ing the 7-day week and gave the car- 
men a 26-day month with the same 
pay they had received for 30 days; 
increased wages of city firemen $25 
per month; reclassified common la- 
bor so that they received an increase 
of about 50 cents a day, and many 
other improvements in work condi- 
tions. Though the city manager has 
been removed the conditions he ef- 
fected remain. The present finan- 
cial condition of the state and in- 
ability to market bonds is preventing 
about $15,000,000 being spent on 
power and irrigation projects in this 
state. 


KEEPING UP THE GOOD WORK 


In Alexandria, Va., the organizing 
committees of the various locals are 
quietly working, P. J. Conlon re- 
ports. There is not much manufac- 


turing in Alexandria and many of the 
workers belong to District of Colum- 
bia locals of their crafts. Many 
agreements negotiated in Washing- 
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ton, D. C., cover Alexandria also, 
and the Alexandria locals cooperate 
with the Central Labor Union of 
Washington in all matters affecting 
trade-unionists in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Organizer Nolan reports that all 
locals are working hard to increase 
their membership in Portsmouth, Va. 
It seems hard to make the unorgan- 
ized workers realize the absolute ne- 
cessity of organization. 

The painters and barbers in New 
Kensington, Pa., are trying at each 
opportunity to gain new members. 
The central body is not very active 
at the present time, according to Or- 
ganizer Patterson. The building of 
a new research department structure 
for the Aluminum Company of 
America will mean a gain of 500 ad- 
ditional men for work in this city. 
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Efforts will be made to organize the 
ofice workers of this community. 

Campaign is on for every trade- 
unionist in Uniontown, Pa., to get 
one new member in his or her local 
union. Unemployment seems to be 
the chief obstacle in the way of or- 
ganization work, according’ to 
Brother Samuel Seehoffer. Two wage 
agreements have recently been nego- 
tiated—carpenters and painters. Car- 
penters receive $9 per day and 5%- 
day week, painters $9 a day. Have 
been trying to get factories to locate 
at Uniontown, but so far have not 
been successful. 

Officers of central body are doing 
their utmost to help increase union 
membership in Charleston, S. C. 
Electricians have added several new 
members. Teachers are organized.— 


W. H. Srrippy. 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Bob Lyons writes that a large 
mass meeting of all affiliated unions 
in Granite City, Ill., was recently held 
to promote organizing activities. 
This meeting was in charge of Or- 
ganizer Conboy and on June 5 Mr. 
Conboy will appear before the St. 
Louis Trades & Labor Assembly and 
also at Granite City. Organization 
work, however, is meeting with many 
difficulties here as there is much un- 
employment. Some mills are working 
less than 4 days a week and the tin 
workers are working less than 5 days 
a week. A lock-out is also causing 
serious difficulty among the iron 


workers and building laborers. Un- 
organized workers when asked to join 


the union want to know what bene- 
fits they will receive in case of sick- 
ness or unemployment. They also 
want to know what can be guaran- 
teed in the way of shorter hours and 
increased wages. The Tin Workers 
have a Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

In Minneapolis, Minn., we are co- 
operating with the unions of St. 
Cloud, Mankato and Duluth in or- 
ganizing committees from each union 
to rouse the membership to action. 
The start has been most encouraging. 
Painters of Duluth have negotiated 
a wage agreement and now receive 
an increase of 5 cents per hour. Paint- 
ers of Mankato and electrical work- 
ers have increased their wages. Fear 
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of losing work seems to be the main 
reason given for not joining the 
union.—E. G. HALL. 

All organizations in Steubenville, 
Ohio, are trying to increase their 
membership, according to the report 
of Organizer Johnston. The central 
body has a committee on organiza- 
tion. While the members support 
the local movement, it seems a little 
difficult to get them out to meetings. 
Most all agreements have been re- 
newed and general conditions are 
satisfactory. The building trades 
unions are enjoying the five-day week. 
The central body has an active com- 
mittee making plans for Labor Day 
for Steubenville. 

The laborers in La Salle, IIl., have 
a drive on to increase membership, 
Jas. P. Trench writes. Due to slack 
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times many men are out of work and 
organization work is hard to accom- 
plish. We have agreements with con- 
tractors for 1929 at the 1928 scale. 
Laborers receive 75 cents an hour for 
an 8-hour day. All trades are organ- 
ized here except the cement mills and 
zinc mills and all organized workers 
are working 8 hours a day. 

An organization committee has 
been appointed in Marshalltown, 
Iowa, to explain to the workers the 
advantages of belonging to the union. 
The painters received a raise of 10 
cents an hour and have adopted the 
44-hour week.—A. E. VAUTHIM. 

Organizer Poag reports he is mak- 
ing an effort to organize the clerks in 
Madisonville, Ky. We will expect a 
more definite report later. 


CAMPAIGN NEWS 


MUCH needed campaign is 
A brine started by Brother 

Jones, Secretary of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union in Bloomington, 
Ind., among the unorganized work- 
ers of that city. He tells us that 
there are thousands of these workers 
who should belong to the union and 
we shall be much interested to hear 
how this work is progressing. 

From another Indiana town comes 
the report that much good work is 
being accomplished by Brother Mc- 
Carter in South Bend. Brother Mc- 
Carter says in a recent letter: “We 
are organizing the laborers here and 
everything is going well. I expect to 


have them 100 per cent organized in 
60 days.” 

In Boston the bakery workers 
have appointed an active committee 


on organization and the General Ex- 
ecutive Board of Bakery Workers 
have assigned General Organizer 
Kerker from New York to lead this 
campaign. This campaign will be a 
most interesting one to follow. 
Brother S. G. Smith, Secretary to 
the Cedar Rapids Post Office Clerks 
local union is inviting every post office 
clerk in the State of lowa to attend 
the Iowa State Convention at Cedar 
Rapids. With these invitations he is 
sending out organizing literature 
which will prepare the ground for 
some good organizing work later 
Secretary Thackerey of the Arkan- 
sas State Federation of Labor is en- 
closing organizing literature with 
each of his monthly reports to the 
local union and is urging greater ac- 
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tivities in each locality along organ- 
izing lines. 

How the Work Began in Lynn 

In calling together representatives 
of the local trade unions and so form- 
ing an active nucleus for organization 
work, the Lynn (Mass.) Central La- 
bor Union is following a plan that 
has proved successful in many locali- 
ties. In a letter from Organizer 
Nealey he tells us of the meetings 
that are being held in that city. 

“T held a meeting on April 26 
which was attended by representa- 
tives of six local unions. I explained 
to them my object in calling the meet- 
ing and what the movement expected 
the local unions to do during the next 
year. The matter was then debated 
and it was decided to try and go 
ahead with such a movement, as all 
seemed very much interested. I sent 
out another call to all unions request- 
ing them to take up the subject and 
send delegates to the next meeting, 
which was held on May 10. At this 
meeting much interest was shown and 
I had committees appointed to visit 
all locals to explain to them what the 
object was and ask them to take part 
in the campaign. Every local union 
in the city will be visited by members 
of this committee and I feel sure that 
with the help of your organizing 
pamphlets which are being distributed 
and through the visits of these mem- 
bers to local unions, when reports are 
read at the next meettng, we will find 
that much has been done to aid in 
doubling union membership here in 
Lynn.” 

Progress in Jamestown 


Jamestown, New York, continues 
to send in good reports of work done 
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by their Central Labor Council. The 
auto mechanics whom we welcomed 
into the Federation last month are 
hard at work bringing new members 
into the union. The milk drivers 
and dairy employees have just re- 
ceived their charter. Brother Hart- 
man tells us that an effort is being 
made to bring the blacksmiths, the 
cleaners and dyers, the retail 
clerks and the common laborers 
into the labor movement. A meeting 
was held the first week in June, to 
which all blacksmiths were invited 
and it is hoped that a union will be 
formed in the near future. The or- 
ganizing committee is also planning 
to call a meeting of retail clerks. 
These clerks, who are for the most 
part married women whose husbands 
are also employed, are slow to real- 
ize their need of organization, but 
some progress has already been made 
and we hope to have a request from 
them for a charter before the cam- 
paign closes. 

Brother Hartman is enthusiastic 
about the work that is being accom- 
plished and tells us that there is an 
improvement in the textile industry 
in Jamestown. As soon as the mills 
get “‘busy” a meeting will be called to 
organize these workers also. With 
the expected improvement in general 
business conditions, including the 
building of a new Y. M. C. A., a new 
Administration School and _ several 
public schools in the vicinity of James- 
town, the organizing committee, 
which has already gotten its work 
well in hand, should be able to carry 
Jamestown over the top in this cam- 
paign to Double Union Membership 


in 1929. 

















Even More Activity in Philadelphia 


New locals in Philadelphia are con- 
tinually falling into line and joining 
with those who have already started 
organizing work, and we now have 
reports from many crafts. 

The city is being well circularized 
with organizing literature from sev- 
eral different sources. 

A campaign which will cover a 
large part of the business section is 
about to be launched by the book- 
keepers, stenographers, typists and 
office assistants. Special literature 
for office workers has been prepared 
and will be put into the hands of 
those who should belong to this or- 
ganization. 

The teamsters, chauffeurs, sta- 
blemen and helpers local has taken 
up the question of a campaign to dou- 
ble membership and their business 
agent, Louis Gambarelle, reports that 
they are much interested. They have 
received a number of organizing 
pamphlets for distribution. 

Thomas J. Bellew of the railway 
express drivers and Chauffeurs of 
Philadelphia is also distributing large 
numbers of pamphlets with the name, 
address, place and time of meeting 
of the local union printed thereon. 
There is a drive on for new mem- 
bers and they are finding these cir- 
culars of much help. 


Two Good Beginnings 


Gust Anderson writes that a meet- 
ing was held in Portland, Oregon, at 
which time the Central Labor Coun- 
cil invited representatives from va- 
rious locals to discuss ways and means 
to start an organization drive. This 
campaign will start immediately and 
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we are hoping to hear from the com- 
mittee that results are being accom- 


plished. 


Organizer W. E. Stubbs is plan- 
ning a campaign to organize beauty 
parlor workers. There is much need 
for trade union organization in this 
field as the number employed in 
beauty parlors has been increasing 
rapidly in the last years and in many 
cases conditions of work are very un- 
favorable to wage earners. We are 
going to prepare some special organ- 
izing literature for this particular 
class of workers. 


A Fine Agreement 


Wisconsin Rapids is considered, in 
comparison with its population, one 
of the best organized cities in the 
state and every local organization is 
working to double this membership 
as requested by the A. F. of L. One 
of the chief difficulties encountered 
is when, as in the case of the sheet 
and metal workers employed in a 
local stove industry, workers were 
warned that if they joined the union 
they would lose their jobs. 

We are taking an active part in 
legislative work. At this time a bill 
is before the State Legislature which 
will provide for the election of the 
school board by ballot instead of by 
our present caucus. We have been 
working for this change for several 
years. 

One of best 


the agreements 


reached in this part of the country 
in the last ten years was signed on 
Saturday afternoon, May I1, at a 
meeting between the management of 
the Consolidated Water Power & 
Paper Company and three trade or- 
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ganizations. The following extract 
from the press report gives important 
features of the meeting: 


Apprenticeship | System—Specific 
rate advances are provided for me- 
chanics’ helpers, such wage increases 
to be based upon length of service 
and in each class of pay. 


Resolution of Good Will—This 
year’s session was characterized by 
many as one of the best meetings ever 
held. The Company’s representatives 
freely expressed their confidence in 
the sincerity of the union workers, 
and the committees did not hesitate 
to pay high tribute to the fair and 
square motives of the employing 
firm. A resolution of good cheer was 
drawn and sent to Mr. George W. 
Mead, who was unable to be present. 
Mr. Stanton Mead responded to the 
resolution, expressing excellent senti- 
ments concerning the admirable atti- 
tude of the unions and their assist- 
ance in the management.—RAYMOND 
A. RICHARDS. 


London’s Educational Campaign 


The general employment situation 
in London, Ontario, is improving, ac- 
cording to a report from Organizer 
J. F. Thomson. The painters, 
plumbers and milk drivers are having 
organizing campaigns. Organizing 
work is also being done among the 
garment workers. Prominent speak- 
ers are being booked to deliver mes- 
sages to the workers on special sub- 
jects as part of the educational work 
of the movement in London. As a 


result of Labor activity in the politi- 
cal field there are two representatives 
on the Council and one on the pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. 


The labor 
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movement of London is working for 
a labor temple and has quite a sum 
on hand toward the realization of 
this aim. 

Unions are busy holding open 
meetings. The organization commit- 
tee and secretary are meeting regu- 
larly and taking the necessary steps to 
form new locals and strengthen old 
ones. Milk drivers have a new local, 
and have secured a general raise in 
wages of $4 to $7 per week and two 
weeks holiday with pay. Also city 
employees, Federal Labor Union No. 
16523, Public Utilities Section, have 
secured 5 to 8 cents per hour increase 
and more equitable administration of 
by-laws regarding holidays. Con- 
struction employees (city) 2 cents an 
hour increase. Public employment 
service renders valuable service. 


Lakewood Follows Cleveland’s 
Example 


The organizing committees of 
Lakewood, Ohio, are getting active 
now and fine results are anticipated. 
All metal trades are increasing their 
membership, a new local of welders 
has been formed, and the formation 
of three other new metal trades lo- 
cals are being planned. Work is 
hampered somewhat, according to 
Organizer Claherty, by the fact that 
there are only two full-time men 
working in this field. Some local rep- 
resentatives give full cooperation 
however. The marble workers help- 
ers have secured a new agreement 
with an increase in pay. The impor- 
tance of buying union goods is being 
stressed through the women’s auxil- 
iaries. The unions of Lakewood are 
constantly striving for better legisla- 

















tion and labor committees are active 
in social and recreational groups. 


San Francisco Makes Good Progress 


The San Francisco Labor Council 
is carrying on an intensive campaign 
to double membership and the unions 
in affiliation are making splendid 
progress. Our chief difficulty is in 
meeting the interference of the In- 
dustrial Association, an arm of the 
Chamber of Commerce which is stop- 
ping the industrial expansion of this 
city. The most important wage 
agreement negotiated in this com- 
munity is that of the teamsters, being 
an agreement for a period of three 
years, decreasing the hours of em- 
ployment and regulating the overtime 
pay, which materially increases the 
wages of 3,000 members. The In- 
dustrial Association agents are out 
checking the jobs, and influencing em- 
ployers not to do business with organ- 
ized labor. In some cases they have 
asked the banks to withhold funds 
from fair employers. 

We have a public employment 
service. We have women’s auxiliaries 
who are doing splendid work. We 
are encouraging members to be 
thrifty and many are investing in gilt 
edged securities. We participate in 
every activity for the upbuilding of 
the community and are represented 
in every civic activity to the end that 
our movement may be better under- 
stood.— JOHN A. O’CONNELL. 


Campaign Spirit in Ventura, Cal. 


“We are going to do our best to 
make this the biggest year in organ- 
ized labor history” is the stirring mes- 
sage that comes from Brother Pen- 
der of Ventura, Cal. 


He tells of the 
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work that is going on in Ventura and 
reports that the carpenters and join- 
ers, for whom he acts as business 
manager, have made a flying start. 
In the last four meeting nights they 
have initiated 37 new members and 
have several who will be initiated at 
the next meeting. At his request we 
have sent Brother Pender literature 
for distribution, and with it go our 
hearty wishes for success. 


Porto Rico Catches the Campaign 
Spirit 

The organization campaigns 
launched by the Porto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Labor are actively extend- 
ing throughout the Island, F. Paz 
Granelo reports. We are distributing 
literature among the workers and we 
are continuously sending written in- 
structions to all labor representatives 
telling them how to organize trade 
and federal labor unions. We are 
using the daily press to spread in- 
formation about the organization 
drives being carried on in every lo- 
cality, in order to encourage and 
stimulate them to go forward. We. 
have visited some cities of the Island, 
holding meetings and assemblies with 
local leaders and wage earners of dif- 
ferent crafts. 

In more than twelve cities of the 
Island organization committees have 
been appointed to extend propaganda 
and to organize unions in each of 
them. The drive is being carried on 
intensively in the city of Guayama, a 
large agricultural region. A great as- 
sembly was held under the auspices of 
the carpenters and agricultural unions 
of this city. A committee on organi- 
zation was appointed, composed of 
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representatives of wage earners in all 
trades and crafts, with instructions to 
spread the principles of organized la- 
bor and to organize unions through- 
out the district of Guayama. A Fed- 
eral Labor Union was organized in 
that city, and another was organized 
in Canocanas. A Protective Labor 
Union was organized in Santa Isabel. 
Local organizers are holding meet- 
ings in all parts of the Island on Sun- 
days and at night, explaining trade 
union principles in the rural and ur- 
ban zones. 

The musicians employed in the pic- 
ture shows have decided to organize a 
union. We are waiting for the final 
answer of the executive office of the 
American Federation of Musicians 
about the charter requested by the 
first union of musicians of San Juan. 
A longshoremen’s local union will be 
organized in San Juan. Organizer 
Rafael Alonso is actively engaged in 
the task of organizing all those who 
are working and living under the most 
deplorable conditions. 

Carpenters Local Unions Nos. 
1450 and 1967 of San Juan and San- 
- truce have launched general organiza- 
tion drives to increase membership. 
They have appointed organization 
committees in some places far from 
the city to get new members. 

Max M. Riviera reports that the 
Carpenters Local 1821 of Yanco has 
an organizing campaign under way. 


Socials and Education 


“The second meeting of the 
Trades Assembly each month is de- 
voted to social entertainments for 
non-union people. We always have 


first class instructors at the meetings 
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and our labor education plan to double 
our membership in Des Moines, Iowa, 
is showing results. Painters-Decora- 
tors received a 12 per cent increase in 
wages on April 1. They now receive 
$1.25 per hour. This applies to 150 
men. Other local unions in the build- 
ing trades are asking for increases 
but so far nothing definite can be said. 
The five-day week is expected to be 
applied here soon. 

Most unorganized workers when 
asked to join the union give the ex- 
cuse that they are afraid of being dis- 
charged. If a new movement is de- 
veloping, they fear it will not be 
strong enough to protect them. Most 
working people would unionize but 
the employer discourages them. The 
driver-salesman is a menace to organ- 
ized labor on account of his wages 
being based on commission. 

We have a public employment serv- 
ice, which renders valuable service. 
We have several women’s auxiliaries, 
and we often assist them on entertain- 
ment and union label work. We 
are organizing credit unions to aid 
workers in investing their savings. 
Unions in our community aid in pro- 
tecting against vicious legislation, city 
ordinances, keep children out of dan- 
gerous occupations, and promote the 
best possible schooling systems for 
the scholars. Our teachers are proud 
of the fine buildings they occupy.— 
W. B. HAmmIL. 


On the Up Trend 


The campaign of organization in 
Galesburg, IIl., is bringing rich re- 
sults. according to Thos. R. Downie. 
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CELOTEX 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 


In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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CELOTEX 





‘‘Keeps Winter Heat In 
Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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Since the first of the year a Lathers 
Union, a local of Building and Com- 
mon Laborers and a Teamsters 
Union have been organized. Organi- 
zation work among clerks and other 
workers is being carried forward. 

Our movement here is on the up 
trend. All wage scales are being 
signed up on last year’s basis be- 
cause we are interested in building 
up a strong organization of building 
trades. Common laborers have been 
increased from 40 to 55 cents per 
hour and building laborers to 65 
cents. We have building and loan 
associations which we_ encourage. 
Through our central body we take an 
active part in civic affairs and have 
several union men in the city council. 
We try in every manner to cooperate 
with the Chamber of Commerce and 
others in things that mean community 
progress. 


Organization work in Niles, Ohio, 


has shown results. Most of the lo- 
cals in this city have been brought 
up to about 8o per cent and there is 
a campaign going on to double the 
membership of the Amalgamated 
Iron, Steel & Tin Workers. At the 
annual conference of the Amalga- 
mated the most important question 
to be considered will be the improve- 
ment of working conditions. One 
serious handicap to be overcome in 
organization work is a lack of lead- 
ers in the ranks of the workers. Also 
men who are asked to join with us are 
afraid to do so for fear of losing 
their jobs. They give other lame rea- 
sons, but the only real reason is fear. 
There is a Woman’s Union Label 
League in Niles and Warren, which 
are in the same county, and I at- 
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tended their meeting on May 28. 
Labor controls most of the civic af- 
fairs in Niles and the Central Body is 
active in having each civic organiza- 
tion have a labor representative.— 
RICHARD W. Cappick. 


Two Victories 


After a 14 weeks battle between 
Local Union 130, Allied Stage Em- 
ployees and Motion Picture Opera- 
tors, and the management of three 
leading theatres in Altoona, Pa., con- 
ditions have been satisfactorily ad- 
justed. All former employees will be 
reemployed May 29. The conditions 
of settlement are in accord with the 
demands of the Picture Operators. 
Where a change from silent picture 
to movietone is made, an increase in 
pay of 25 per cent per week and an 
additional increase of two operators 
has been granted. This will remain 
in effect until September 1, 1929, 
when another agreement will be en- 
tered upon by all of the theatres and 
picture houses of Altoona and vicin- 
ity. 

This, in my opinion, is a wonderful 
victory, because of a standing injunc- 
tion. It shows what an organized 
movement can do. The boys deserve 
much credit for their grand fight.— 
Joun F. WELLER. 


“On June 8 at noon an agree- 
ment was reached between the Bui!d- 
ing Contractors Association and the 
Building and Common Laborers Or- 
ganization of St. Louis, Mo. These 
workers have been on strike since 
May 1 for an increase of wages for 
a flat scale of 90 cents per hour. 
About 3,500 workers have been in- 
volved in this strike. Approximately 
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Fair and Square 
























To run a railroad there 


must be something more 





than miles of track and 


the essential locomotives and cars— 


To run a railroad there must also be a 


group of human beings, at one in the 





spirit of loyalty to their road and to each 
other—in accord in the determination to 
give always a fair deal and a square deal 
to the public that pays for the service 


rendered. 


To make the «will to please” evident in 
every public contact—that is the spirit of 


the thousands who run the 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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400 workers have been receiving 
92% cents per hour, the remaining 
number of the total involved in the 
strike have been receiving 75 cents 
per hour. 

The workers compromised on a 
flat scale of 8714 cents per hour. The 
workers returned to work on June 
10 at the old scale of wages until 
August 1, when the new scale be- 
comes effective. A wonderful vic- 
tory for the workers! Not later than 
July 15 the tenure of the agreement 
will be determined if for two or three 
years. 

The bridge and structural iron 
workers strike for an increase of two 
dollars per day still continues. They 
are demanding $14 per day. There 
are 700 men involved in this strike.” 


—T. J. Consoy. 


Union Fountain Pens 


The fountain pen and pencil mak- 
ers have been making good prog- 
ress in Ridgewood, N. Y. G. W. 
Ernenwein reports that they have 
signed agreements with three shops. 
As a result these concerns are con- 
ducting strictly closed union shops. 
Due to the constantly increasing de- 
mand for union labeled fountain pens, 
pencils and stylographic ink pencils, 
we believe that all these manufac- 
turers should receive the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of 
all fair minded people who are fair 
to organized labor: 

These companies are: 


Writers Products Co., 311 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Universal 
(Emerson Pen Co.), 281 Pulaski 


St., Brooklyn; Byers & Hays Pen Co., 
68 Barclay Street, New York City. 
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All of these shops are using the 
union stamp. No fountain pens, pen- 
cils or stylographic pencils are union 
made unless they bear the union 
stamp and the A. F. of L. sticker 
label is placed upon the box. 


Ministers:Give Their Support 


Twenty new members have been 
added to the painters union here in 
Arkansas City, Kans.. Our greatest 
enemy is the company union. The 
ministers are giving their moral sup- 
port to our movement, which will aid 
greatly in showing the people of this 
community that in increasing wages 
and shortening hours of work, the 
unions are endeavoring to give to all 
men who work and to their families 
an opportunity for better thinking 
and better living. 

The Salvation Army conducts a 
public employment bureau and the 
women’s auxiliaries of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers are active.—A. P. GARRISON. 


Community Cooperation 


We have a public employment 
service which is very valuable, writes 
W. H. Donahue from Norwich, 
Conn. We support all community 
propositions such as_ playgrounds, 
free text-books, etc. Just at present 
we are trying to institute a building, 
plumbing and electrical code and I 
think it will meet with success. 

Building laborers asked for an in- 
crease on April 1 and were refused, 
but as their business agent I advised 
against a strike to enforce their de- 
mands, as business in the building 
trades has been very slow. 
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Special efforts are being made to 
organize the retail clerks in Ama- 
rillo, Texas. Wage agreements the 
same as those of last year have been 
signed. Unions are active in interest- 
ing people of the community in civic 
affairs. At present we have 10 mem- 
bers on the Board of Directors of the 
Fair Association, two members on the 
Executive Board and two on the 
Chamber of Commerce. Painters, 
carpenters, trainmen and typographi- 
cal workers have women’s auxiliaries 
in this district.—SAM NorTON. 


Working with the Chamber of 
Commerce 
We have purchased a site for a 
Labor Temple valued at $20,000. 
The unions in Chickasha, Okla., have 


memberships in the Chamber of 


Commerce and cooperate in all civic 


efforts to create better conditions in 
the city. The Chamber of Com- 
merce has a Labor Committee whose 
chairman is a member of organized 
labor. The county assessor, county 
commissioner, city clerk, assistant 
chief of police and chairman of the 
City Council are members of organ- 
ized labor. All other officials are 
favorable to the unions. 

While no special organizing cam- 
paign has been inaugurated, mem- 
bers of all crafts are active in trying 
to secure new members. No new 
wage agreements are being consid- 
ered at this time. Many non-union 
members claim they would join the 
union if they could be guaranteed 
permanent jobs, but very few who are 
really competent refuse to join—A. 
W. BENNETT. 

We take an active part in all civic 
matters which have to do with boost- 
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ing our city, R. E. Woodmansee re- 
ports from Springfield, Ill. For the 
most part we have the good will of 
the Chamber of Commerce members. 
They have invited the Federation to 
join the Chamber of Commerce and 
work together. 

Various local unions are endeavor- 
ing to add to their membership. 
Many have appointed committees 
and are inviting non-union workers 
to attend union meetings. This has 
brought results in many cases. 

We have a few non-union contrac- 
tors who bring in unskilled labor and 
put them te work at wages much be- 
low the scale. The carpenters have 
been hard hit in this manner. There 
is a surplus of labor in this vicinity 
and some of the men are willing to 
work for small pay in order to make 
any sort of a living at all. If busi- 
ness conditions should improve we 
could get these men into the union. 
Two or three trades have women’s 
auxiliaries who are doing good work 
and boosting all union labels. 

Difficulties to Conquer 

The subtle influence of the com- 
panies in stirring up feelings of race 
hatred accounts for the main difficulty 
in securing new members in Reading, 
according to Organizer White. They 
work in this manner to keep the work- 
ers apart and thus render organiza- 
tion very hard. The women’s auxil- 
iaries give encouragement and as- 
sistance whenever possible The 
unions of Reading endeavor to pro- 
mote community welfare and use 
their influence in the political field. 

Educating the Town 

Every member of our Central 

Body has pledged himself to work 
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to secure new members for the union 
of his craft, writes W. L. Diffee from 
Jackson, Tenn. We hold an open 
meeting once a month to which em- 
ployees and employers of non-union 
concerns are invited. 

Our unions are trying to educate 
the people of this community to un- 
derstand the value of unionism, in 
that it gives better education to their 
children, makes better citizens of all 
it touches and brings about a feeling 
of fellowship between all men that 
is valuable in many ways. We are 
trying to organize Women’s Auxil- 
iaries. 


You Get One 


We are having each union man in 
the Muskogee, Okla., district get one 
member in his craft, writes organizer 
E. O. Thayer. Our slogan—You 
Get One.” 

We have a public employment serv- 
ice which renders valuable service. 
All our unions have the 8-hour day, 
time and a half for overtime, double 
time from 12 midnight to 6 a. m. 
and Sunday. 


Starting With a Social 


On June 15 there will be a big 
social and dance and get-together for 
all members of organized labor in Sa- 
linas, Calif., and it is expected that 
this will stimulate the organization 
work here to a very large degree. The 
Lettuce Workers are holding weekly 
meetings, bending every effort to re- 
gain lost members and to interest new 
members. One of the greatest diff- 
culties we have to face is the contin- 
uous influx of persons seeking em- 
ployment and the fact that we are 
very close to Monterey where the 
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Industrial Association is battling our 
sister unions which makes it hard for 
us to do as good work as we could 
otherwise.—W. E. KENT. 


San Diego Increases Membership 


Organizer Dowell reports the or- 
ganization of an additional taxi cab 
firm which has already been effected. 
He is now organizing the stationary 
engineers and application has been 
made for a charter for these workers. 
Organizer Dowell confidently expects 
to have about 100 signed up before 
the charter is received. The organiz- 
ing committee of the central body in 
San Diego experiences its greatest 
difficulty in placing new members due 
to the number of members out of 
work who already belong to the 
unions. * A splendid wage scale has 
been worked out for the moving pic- 
ture operators, covering talking pic- 
ture projection. The greatest gains 
labor of San Diego has made have 
been in the field of politics, being rep- 
resented on the County Board of Su- 
pervisors, the School Board, City 
Council, and having members as the 
heads of nearly all departments in the 
city, notably the building inspector, 
plumbing inspectors, city purchasing 
agent, etc. As a feature of the edu- 
cational work of the local labor move- 
ment speakers are secured to speak 
to the members on various subjects of 
interest. 


St. Louis is Active 


Organizer Conboy reports of his 
work in St. Louis the following prog- 
ress: 


“T attended a mass meeting of the 
seven brotherhoods of the Railway 
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Clerks held in Jeffa Auditorium. 
This meeting was attended by Grand 
President Harrison, the Grand Secre- 
tary and Editor of their journal, who 
are visiting all large cities in which 
they have an organization. They are 
inaugurating a vast organizing cam- 
paign. I expect them to accomplish 
good results from their efforts.” 

And of organizing work in the 
Building Trades he reports: 

“The Committee appointed by the 
Building Trades Council to discuss 
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the advisability of engaging in an or- 
ganizing campaign for membership 
has decided to recommend to the af- 
filiated unions of the Council to en- 
gage in an organizing campaign in 
harmony with the decision of the 
American Federation of Labor at the 
New Orleans convention. It is my 
opinion there will be many of the 
Building Trades crafts that will go 
along as their international unions 
have already inaugurated campaigns 
or are making preparations to do so.” 


NEW AGREEMENTS AND WAGE INCREASES 


Victor S. Purdy writes from Okla- 
homa City: We are encountering 
great difficulty on account of the very 
active “Open Shop” campaign of the 
Chamber of Commerce here, and find 
that many workers are afraid of los- 
ing their jobs if they join with us. 

Gains have been made along many 
lines, chief of these being an in- 
crease of $1 a day and the adoption 
of the 5-day week by the painters; a 
raise from $40 to $55 a week for 
one-man shift of motion picture op- 
erators; where the shift is increased 
from two to four men, an increase 
from $38.50 to $50 a week. These 
men will also be given $10 a week for 
maintenance—$2.50 for each man. 
Stage hands have been increased $12 
a week. 

We have a valuable public employ- 
ment service. 

The unions take an active part in 
civic improvement and in other activi- 
ties. 

In Jacksonville, Ill., tinners have 
secured $1 an hour. We are taking 
steps to organize a woman’s auxil- 


iary. In approaching men to ask 
them to join the union we find that 
the chief objection is fear of losing 
their jobs. Many feel that the cost 
to them would be too much, but fear 
of their employers is the chief objec- 
tion we have to combat.—Cuas. E. 
SOUZA. 

Paul O’Brien reports from Chey- 
enne, Wyo., that carpenters, paint- 
ers, plumbers and electricians have 
received an increase of $1 per day. 
Hod carriers and building laborers 
have been organized and a charter 
has been issued to them. 

All local unions in San Antonio, 
Tex., are endeavoring to increase 
their membership. But we have a 
great deal of difficulty on account of 
Mexican labor and other foreigners 
who work for cheap wages. Painters 
have gained an increase of $1 a day 
and electricians are working out a 
new agreement to raise their scale $1 
a day. Most of the workers here do 
not remain permanently in any one 
place and there is also a great deal of 
sickness which makes organization 
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work very hard. The open shops 
maintain an employment office. In 
the building trades the five-day week 
is creating a great deal of interest.— 
FRED FISHBACK. 

The building trades of East Du- 
buque, Ill., are securing new mem- 
bers, Organizer Quinn reports. The 
building tradesmen have secured new 
agreements, in many instances in- 
creasing their scale. 

The central body of Niagara Falls 
has a committee on organization. 
Most all of the building trades unions 
have new agreements with increases 
in wages.—ALFRED TROWELL. 

Wage increases for the carpenters, 
painters and sheet metal workers of 
Waterloo, Iowa, are reported. These 
workers are to be congratulated on 
securing new agreements containing 


THE FIVE-DAY WEEK 


The electrical workers, plumbers, 
steamfitters, plasters, lathers, ce- 
ment finishers and elevator construc- 
tors in Indianapolis are enjoying the 
five-day week at present and it is ex- 
pected that other crafts will follow. 

Organizer Lutz reports that the 
central body is considering the inau- 
guration of an organization drive. 
The terrazzo workers have signed an 
agreement with their employers— 
the first they ever have had incidently 
—granting the workers an increase 
over what they were getting and a 
closed shop. The roofers are work- 
ing for a closed shop and the central 
body is assisting with committees. 
Labor of Indianapolis is rallying its 
forces in the political field looking to- 
ward the coming election. They want 
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these raises in wages for the work- 
ers of Waterloo.—H. L. Erricu- 
SON. 

Nearly all unions in Jackson, 
Mich., are making effort to increase 
union membership. An award of 81 
cents an hour has increased pay of 
machinists in all Michigan Central 
shops.—JAMEs G. HENLEY. 

Brother H. A. Hartman reports 
that the painters union in James- 
town, N. Y., renewed its last year’s 
agreement. Carpenters received an 
increase of 10 cents an hour and the 
Printers received an increase of $2 
per week for those employed on news- 
papers. We are planning to en- 
deavor to organize a federal labor 
union of common laborers in this lo- 


cality. 


AND SHORTER HOURS 


the commission form of government 
for their city. 

In Somerville, Massachusetts, 
new agreements have been nego- 
tiated for the electricians and plumb- 
ers, giving the electrical workers the 
5-day week beginning August 15, 
and the plumbers will get the 5-day 
week September 1 and $1.50 an 
hour. Organizer Maguire reports 
that the lack of employment in his 
community renders organization 
work very difficult at this time. This 
situation is only aggravated by the 
spy system that is employed in some 
industries. The labor movement of 
Somerville lends its political support 
to its friends. 

In Livermore, California, the ma- 
chinists have reduced their hours of 
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work from 48 to 44, effective May 
1. Jas. Giambruno reports cam- 
paigns to double union membership 
are under way and good results are 
expected soon. The prohibition law, 
however, is demoralizing a large per- 
centage of the workers in this vicinity, 
making organization work exceed- 
ingly difficult. 

Carpenters, plumbers and painters 
in Hamilton, Ohio, have the five-day 
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week at the six-day rate, Stanley Ogg 
tells us. Molders have demanded an 
increase but no conference has as yet 
been held. We have a public employ- 
ment service here which is rendering 
valuable service. We have a good 
Women’s Union Label League. The 
unions throughout the Central Body 
are represented on almost everything 
that has for its purpose the public 
good. 


UNEMPLOYMENT HANDICAPS 
ORGANIZING WORK 


This spring’s depression in build- 
ing has affected a number of towns, 
and depression in other industries, 
such as textiles in New England, also 
makes it difficult to organize in some 
cities. 

Unemployment seems to be the 


stumbling block in the way of organi- 
zation in Paragould, Ark., according 
to Organizer Hampton. We hope 
for better reports soon. 

On account of the fact that there 
is practically no work here we can 
make little headway with our or- 
ganizing, writes J. D. Sturm from 
Kingsville, Tex. We have all banded 
together to help and to protect one 
another. Painters, paperhangers, car- 
penters, plumbers, brick masons and 
electricians have made the town a 
closed town so far as their trades are 
concerned. 


All agreements were renewed in 
local mill crafts in International 
Falls, Minnesota. Unemployment 
seems to be the chief reason for not 
adding new members, although work- 
ers here are pretty well organized. 
Union cooperates in every possible 
way with women’s auxiliaries. We 
have a continuous legislative pro- 
gram.—S. WEIR. 

On account of unemployment it is 
very difficult to do effective organiz- 
ing work in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Workers appear only to be interested 
in getting shorter hours and increases 
in pay. The Typographical Union 
has a live Woman’s Auxiliary and I 
report its meetings in the Labor 
Press. Local labor works in conjunc- 
tion with the Board of Industry and 
uses its influence with public officials 
and legislators to get helpful labor 
legislation enacted.—V. S. HERRING. 
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RESULTS COUNT! 


For over 33 years 2H Green Stamps have been 


the prouter money saver for the working man 
and his family. 

Every wage earner will find a true friend of 
Labor in 
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A Saw— 


Properly Made, is the 
Fore-Runner of Suc- 
cessful Production. 


Atkins Saws are the acme of perfec- 
tion, first, because they are made from 
SILVER STEEL, Atkins patented 
formula; second, because the pre- 
scribed heat-treatment is clocked by 
electrically controlled furnaces; third, 
because the tensioning and hammer- 
ing is done by Atkins expert saw- 
smiths, some of whom have been a 
quarter century in the service. 


When you buy Saws, Saw 
Tools, Machine Knives, Dado 
Heads, Grinding Wheels or 
Files—specify ATKINS and 
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FAMOUS FEET 


{ how they're kept free from corns } 


MISS UNIVERSE 
(Dorothy Britton)... Now in Earl Carroll’s V anities 


“A corn in a beauty parade! ... What non- 
sense with Blue=jay at every corner drug 
store!” , : . 

Famous Feet can’t take chances with dangerous 
corn-cutting. Nor can you. Blue-jay safely and 
gently uproots the corn. The medication is con- 
trolled . . . you can’t use too much or too little. 
The satin-soft shoe-pad relieves the pressure and 
stops the pain at once. A single Blue-jay usually 
ends the corn; but even the hardiest offender 
yields to a second or third. At all drug stores... 
For calluses and bunions, ask for larger size Blue=jay. 


Blue-jay 


Ze Save anes Beaeriag Fay Fe seem acess 
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